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A STUDY OF THE WJJt, 



IKTIlODlTCnOIJ'. — THE FIRST BLOOD SHED IN THE WAR. — THE 
BUPPOSED PLOT TO ASSASSISATE TUB INCOMING PEESI- 
DENT. — ^THE MIDNIGHT RIDE TO WASHINGTON. 

I have often been BoUcited by perBons of widely opposite 
political opinions to write an account of the events which 
occurred in Baltimore on the 19th of April, 1861, about 
which much that is exaggerated and sensattomil liiis been 
circulated ; but, for different reasons, I have delayed com- 
plying with the rectuest until this time. 

These eventa were not isolated facts, but were the natural 
result of causes which had roots deep in the past, and they 
were followed by serious and important conaequcjiees. The 
narrative, to be complete, must give some account of both 
cause and consequence, and to do this briefly and with a 
proper regard to historical proportion is no easy task. 

Moreover, it is not pleasant to disturb the ashes of a great 
conflagration, which, although they have grown ctdd on Uie 
Bnrface, cover embers still capable of emitting both smoke 
Bnd heat; and especially is it not pleasant when the disturber 
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The Supposed Plot. 11 

I long euppreeeed, but certain, sooner or later, 
I the coincidence ends. The Minute Men of 
p were so called Ijecause they were prepared to 
Itiute's notice. They had aiitici]>atcd and had 
1 for the strife. The attack by tlie mob in Baltimore 
Ifeadden uprising of popular fury. The evtiits themselves 
magnified as the tidings flashed over the whole countrj-, 
and the consequences were immediate. The North became 
wild with astonishment and rage, and the South rose to fever- 
heat from the con\'iction that Maryland was about to fall into 
line ae the advance guard of the Southern Confederacy. 



In February, 1861, when Mr. Lincoln was on his way to 
Washington to prepare for his inauguration as President of 
the United States, an unfortunate incident occurred wliich had 
a. sinister iuflueuce on the State of Maryland, and especially 
on the city of Baltimore, Some superserviceable persons, 
carried away, honestly no doubt, by their own frightened 
imaginations, and perhaps in part stimulated by the tempta- 
tion of gt'tting up a sensation of the first class, succeeded in 
persuading Mr, I-incoln that a formidable conspiracy existed 
to assassinate him on hie way through Maryland. 

It was annotmced publicly that he was to come from Phila- 
delphia, not by the usual route through Wilmington, but by 
a circuitous journey through Harrisburg, and thence by the 
Northern Central Railroad to Baltimore. Alisled by this 
etatement, I, as Mayor of the city, accompanied by the Police 
Commissioners and supported by a strong force of police, was 
at the Cal vert-street station on Saturday morning, February 
23d, at half-past eleven o'clock, the appointed time of arrival, 
ready to receive with due respect the incoming President. An 
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Baltimore and the 19iA o/ April, 1861. 



open carriage was in waiting, in which I waa to have the honor 
of escorting Mr. Lincoln through the city to the "Washington 
station, and of sharing in any danger which he might 
encounter. It is hardly necessary to say that I apprehended 
none. AVhen the train came it appeared, to my great a^ton- 
ishment, that Mrs. Lincoln and her three sons had arrived 
safely and without hindrance or molestation of any kind, but 
that Mr. Lincoln could not be found. It was then announced 
that he had passed through the city incognito in the night 
train by the Philadelphia, "Wilmington and Baltimore Rail- 
road, and had reached "Washington in safety at the usual 
hour in the morning. For this signal deliverance from an 
imaginary peril, those who devised tlie ingenious plan of 
escape were of course devoutly thankful, and thoy accordingly 
took to themselvca no little amount of credit for its success. 
If Mr. Lincoln had arrived in Baltimore at the time 
expected, and had spokai a few words to the people who had 
gathered to hear him, expressing the kind feelings which 
were in his heart with the simple eloquence of which he was 
so great a master, he could not have failed to make a very 
different impression from that which was produced not only 
by the want of confidence and respect manifested towards the 
city of Baltimore by the plan pursued, but still more by the 
manner in which it was carried out. On such an occasion 
as this even trifles are of importance, and this incident was 
not a trifle. The emotional part of human nature is its 
strongest side and soonest leads to action. It was so with the 
people of Baltimore. Fearful accounts of the conspiracy 
flew all over the country, creating a hostile feeling against 
the city, from which it soon afterwards suffered. A single 
specimen of the news tlius spread will suffice. A dispatch 
from Ilarrisburg, Pennsylvania, to the New York "Rmes, 
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daktl February 2M, 8 A. M., Bays: "Abraham Lincoln, the 
President-elect of the United States, is safe in the capital of 
tho nation," Then, after describing the dreadful nature of 
the conspiracy, it adds : " The list of the names of the con- 
spirators presented a most astonishing array of persona high 
in Southern confidence, and some whose fame is not confined 
to this country alone." 

Of course, the list of names was never furnished, and all 
the men in buckram vanished in air. This is all the notice 
which this matter would re(|uire except for the extraordinary 
narrative contributed by Mr. Samuel M. Felton, at that time 
President of the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad Company, to the volume entitled " A History of 
Massachusetts in the Civil "War," published in 18G8. 

Early in 1861, Mr. Felton had made, as he (Supposed, a 
remarkable discovery of " a deep-laid conspiracy to capture 
Washington and break up the Gcovemment." 

Soon afWwards Miss Dix, the plulanthropist, opportunely 
came to his office on a Saturday aiWnoon, stating that she 
had an important communication to make to him personally, 
and then, with closed doors and for more than an hour, she 
poured into his ears a thrilling tale, to which he attentively 
listened. " The sum of all was {I quote the language of Mr. 
Felton) that there was then an extensive and organized 
conspiracy throughout the South to seize uimn Washington, 
with its archives and records, and then declare the Southern 
oonepirators de facto the Government of the Uuitwl Stat«a. 
The whole was to be a coup d'6tat. At the same time they 
were to cut off all modes of communication between Wash- 
ington and the North, East or West, and thus prevent tlie 
transportation of troops to wrest the cajiital from the hands 
of the iusui^ente. Mr. Lincoln's inauguration was thus to 
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be prevented, or hia life was to fall a eacrifice to the attempt 
at inauguration. In fact, troops were then (IrJIling on the 
line of our own road, and the Washington and Annapolis 
line and other lines." 

It was clear that the knowledge of a treasonable conspiracy 
of such vast proportions, which had already begun lis opera- 
tions, oiij^ht not to be confined solely to the Iteeping of Mr. 
Felton and Miss Dix. Mr. N. P. Trist, an officer of the 
road, was accordingly admitted into the secret, and was 
dispatched in haste to Washington, to lay all the facts before 
General Scott, the Commander-in-Chief. The General, how- 
ever, would give no assurances except that he would do all 
he could to bring safficient troops to Washington to make it 
secure. Matters stood in this unsatisfactory condition for 
some time, until a new rumor reached the cars of Mr. Felton. 

A gentleman from Baltimore, he says, came out to Back 
River Bridge, about five miles east of the citi', and told the 
bridgekceper that he had information which had come to his 
knowledge, of vital importance to the road, which he wished 
communicated to Mr. Felton. The nature of this communi- 
cation was that a party was then organized in Baltimore to 
bum the bridges in case Mr. Lincoln came over the road, or 
in case an attempt was made to carry troops for the defense 
of Washington. The party at that time hud combustible 
materials prepared to pour over the bridges, and were to dis- 
guise themselves as negroes and be at the bridge just before 
the train in which Mr. Lincoln travelled had arrived. The 
bridge was then to be burned, the train attacked, and Mr. 
Lincoln to be put out of the way. The man appeared several 
times, always, it seems, to the bridgekefper, and he always 
communicated new information about the conspirators, but 
he would never give his name nor place of abode, and both 
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Btill remain a mystery. Mr. Helton himself then went to 
Washington, where he succeeded in obtaining from a promi- 
nent gentleman from Baltimore whom he there saw, the judi- 
cious advice to apply to Marehal Kane, the Chief of Police in 
Baltimore, with the assurance that he was a perfectly reliable 
person. Marshal Kaoe was accordingly seen, but he scouted 
the idea that there was any such thing on foot as a conspiracy 
to bum the bridges and cut off Washington, and said he 
had thoroi^hly investigated the whole matter, and there was 
not the slightest foundation for snch rumors. Mr. Felton 
was not satisfied, bnt he would have nothing more to do with 
Klarshal Kane. He next sent for a celebrated detective in 
the West, whose name is not given, and through this chief 
and his subordinates every nook and comer of the road and 
its vicinity was explored. They reported that they had 
joined the societies of the conspirators in Bahiniore and got 
into their secrets, and that the secret working of secession 
and treason Avas laid bare, with all its midnight plottings and 
daily consultations. The conspirac}' being thus proved to 
Mr. Felton's satisfaction, he at once organized and armed a 
force of two hundred men and scattered them along the line 
of the railroad between the Susquehanna and Baltimore, prin- 
cipally at the bridges. But, strange to say, all that was 
accomplished by this formidable body was an enormous jol) 
of whitewashiitg. 

The narrative proceeds : " These men were drilled secretly 
and regularly by drill-masters, and were apparently employed 
in whitewashing the bridges, putting on some six or seven 
ooats of whitewash saturated with salt and alum, to make the 
outside of the bridges as nearly fireproof as possible. This 
whitewashing, so extensive in its application, became (con- 
tinues Mr. Felton) the nine days' wonder of the neighbor- 
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hood." And well it might. After the lapse of twenty-five 
years the nonder over this feat of strategy can hardly yet 
have ceased in that rural and peaceful neighborhood. But, 
unfortunately for Mr. Feltoa's peace of mind, the programme 
of Mr. Lincoln's journey was suddenly changed. He had 
selected a different route. He had decided to go to Harris- 
burg from Philadelphia, and thence by day to Baltimore, 
over another and a rival road, known as the Northern Cen- 
tral. Then the chief detective discovered tliat the attention 
of the conspirators was suddenly turned to the Northern 
Central road. The mysterious unknown gentleman from Bal- 
timore appeared again on the scene and confirmed this state- 
ment. He gave warning that Mr. Lincoln was to be way- 
laid and his life sacrificed on that road, on which no white- 
wash had been used, and where there were no armed men to 
protect him. 

Mr. Fclton hurried to Philadelphia, and there, in a hotel, 
joined his chief detective, who was registered under a feigned 
name. Mr. Lincoln, cheered by a dense crowd, was, at that 
moment, passing through the streets of Philadelphia. A 
sub-detective was sent to bring Mr. Judd, Mr. Lincoln's 
intimate friend, to the hotel to hold a consultation. Mr. 
Judd was in the proct-ssion with Mr. Lincoln, but the emer- 
gency admitted no delay. The eagerness of tlie sub-detective 
was so great that he was tlirec times arrested and carried out 
of the crowd by the police before he could reach Mr. Judd. 
The fourth attempt succeeded, and Mr. Judd was at last 
brought to the hotel, where he met both Mr. FeJton and the 
chief detective. The narrative then proceeds in the words of 
Mr. Felton: "We lost no time in making known to him 
{Mr. Judd) all the facts which had come to our knowledge 
in reference to the conspiracy, and I most earnestly advised 
that Mr. Lincoln should go to Washington privately in the 
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I Bleeping-cnr. Mr. Jiidd fully entered into the plan, and said 
he would urge Mr. Lincoln to adopt it. On his communi- 
cating with Mr. Lineobi, after the eerviccs of the evening 
were over, he answered that he had engaged to go to Harris- 
burg and speak the next day, and that he would not break 
hia engagement, even in the face of such peril, but that ailer 
he had fulRlled liis engagement he would follow such ad\'ice 

I as we might give him in reference to his journey to Washing- 
ton." Mr. Lincoln accordingly went to Harrisburg the next 
day and made an address. After that the arrangements for 
the journey were shrouded in the profoundest mys[«ry. It 
was given out tliat he was to go to Governor Curtin'a house 
for the night, but he was, instead, conducted to a point about 
two miles out of Harrisburg, where an extra car and engina 
waited to take him to Philadelphia. The tel^aph lines east, 
west, north and south from Harrisburg were cut, so that no 
message as to his movemcnta could b6 sent off in any direc- 
tion. But all this caused a detention, and the night train 
from Philadelphia to Baltimore had to he held back until the ' 
arrival of Mr. Lincoln at the former place. If, however, the 
delay proved to be considerable, when Mr. Lincoln reached 
Baltimore the connecting train to Washington might leave 
without him. But Mr. Felton was equal to the occasion. 
He devised a plan which was communicated to only three op 
four on the road. A messenger was sent to Baltimore by en 
earlier train to say to the officials of the Washington road 
that averyimi>ortant package must be delivered in Washing- 
ton early in the morning, and to request them to wait ibr the 
night train from Philadelphia. To give color to this state- 
ment, a package of old railroad reports, done up with great 
care, and with a large seal attache<l, marked by Mr. Felton's 
own hand, "Very Important," was sent in the train which 

I Carried Mr. Lincoln on his famous uight ride from Phila- 
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delpbia through Maryland and Baltimore to the city of Wash- 
ington. The only remarkableincidentof the journey was the 
myeterioua beha\'ior of the few officials who were entrusted 
with the portentous secret. 

I do not know how others may be affected by this narra- 
tive, but I confess even now to a feeling of indignation tliat 
Mr. Lincoln, who was no coward, but proved himself on 
many an occadon to be a brave man, was thus prevraited 
from carrying out his original intention of journeying to 
Baltimore in the light of day, in company with his wife and 
children, relying as he always did on the honor and manhood 
of the American people. It is true we have, to our sorrow, 
learned by the manner of his death, as well as by the fate of 
fitill another President, that no one occupjHng so high a place 
can be absolutely safe, even in this country, from the danger 
of asGa,Bsination, but it is still true that aa a rule the best 
way to meet such danger is boldly to defy it. 

Mr. C. C. Feltou, son of Mr. Samuel M. Felton, in an 
article entitled " The Baltimore Plot," published in Decem- 
ber, 1885, in the Harvard Monthly, has attempted to revive 
this absurd story. He repeats the account of whitewashing 
the bridges, and of the astonishment created among the good 
people of the neighborhood. He has faith in "the unknown 
Baltimorean " who visited the bridgekeeper, but would 
never give liis name, and in the spiea employed, who, ho tella 
UB, were "the well-known detective Pinkerton and eight 
assistants," and he leaves his readers to infer that Mr. 
Lincoln's life was saved by the extraordinary vigilance 
which had lieen exercised and the ii^enious plan which had 
been devised by his worthy Cither, but alaa! — 

" The earth hath bubbles as the water bas," 
and this was of them. 
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Colonel Lamon, a close friend of President Lincoln, and the 
only i>erson who accompanied him on his night ride to Wash- 
ington, has written his biography, a very careful and eon- 
Bcientioiifl Mork, which unfortunatvly was ]e!t unfinished, and 
he of course had the strongest reasons for carefully exam- 
ining the euly'ect. Affer a full examination of all the docu- 
ments, Colonel Lamon pronounces the conspiracy to be a mere 
fiction, and adds in confirmation the mature opinion of Mr. 
Lincoln himself. 

Colonel Lamon says : ' " Mr. Lincoln soon learned to 
regret the midnight ride. His friends reproached him, his 
enemies taunted him. He was condnccd that he had com- 
mitted a grave mistake in yielding to the solicitations of a 
professional spy and of trienda too easily alarmed. He saw 
that he had fled from a danger purely imaginary, and felt the 
ehame and mortification natural to a brave man nndcr such 
drcumstances. But he was not disposed to take all the 
responsibility to himself, and frequently upbraided the 
writer for having aided and assisted him to demean himself 
at the very moment in all his life when hia behavior should 
have exhibited the utmost dignity and c-omposure." 

As Colonel Lamon's biography, a work of absorbing 
interest, is now out of print, and aa hia accoimt of the rido 
and of the results of the investigation of the conspii-acy is too 
long to be inserted here, it is added in an Appendix. 

The account above given has its appropriateness here, for 
the midnight ride through Baltimore, and the charge that its 
citizens were plotting the President's assassination, helped to 
feed the flame of escitemeat which, in the stirring events of 
that time, was already burning too high all over the land, 
and especially in a border city with divided sympathies. 

' Tho Life of Abraham Lincoln, p. 538 ; iiud see Appendix I. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE COMPttOMISES OP THE CONSTITUTIOS IN REGARD TO 

SLAVEEY. A DIVIDED HOUSE. — THE BROKBX COMPACT. — 

THE lltGHT OF REVOLtmON. 

For a period the broad provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States, as expounded hy the wise and broad decisions 
of the Supreme Court, had proved to bo equal to every emer- 
gency. The thirteen feeble colonies had grown to be a great 
Republio, and no external obstacle threatened its majestic 
progress ; foreign wars h.id been waged and vast territories 
had been annexed, but every etrain on the Constitution only 
served to make it stronger. Yet there ivas a ranker in a ^-ital 
part which nothing could heal, which from day to day beeame 
tUOTe malignant, and whicli those who looked beneath the sur- 
face could perceive was surely leading, and at no distant day, 
to dissolution or Mar, or perhaps to both. The canker was 
the existence of negro slavery. 

In colonial day.s, klngi^, lords spiritual and temi>oral, and 
commons, all united in favoring the sluve trade. In Massa- 
chusetts the Puritan minister might be seen on the Sabt»ath 
going to meeting in family procession, with his negro slave 
bringing up the rear. Boston was largely engaged in build- 
ing ships and manufacturing rum, and a portion of the ships 
and much of the rum were sent to Africii, the rum to buy 
slaves, and the ships to bring them to a market in America. 
Newport was moro largely, and until a more recent time, 
engaged in tlie same traffic. 

In Maryland, even the Friends were sometimes owners of 
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slaves; and it is charged, aud uppareDtly uith reason, that 
Wenlock Christison, the Quaker preacher, after being driven 
from Massachusetts by persecution and coming to Maryland 
by way of Barbadoes, sent or brought in with him a numlfor 
of slaves, who cultivated his plantation until his death. In 
Georgia, the Calvinist ^VTiitetield blessed God for his n^ro 
plantation, which was generously given to him to establisli 
his " Betheeda " as a refuge for orphan children. 

In the Dred Scottcase, Chief Justice Taney truly described 
the opinion, which he deplored, prevailing at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, as being that the colored man 
had no rights which the white man was bound to respect.' 

The Constitution had endeavored to settle the question of 
slavery by a compromise. As the difficulty in regard to it 
arose fur more irom political than moral grounds, so in the 
settlement the former were almost exclusively considered. It 
was, however, the best that could be made at that time. It is 
certain that without such a compromise the Constitution would 
not have been adopted. The existence of slavery in a State 
wosletl in the discretion of the State it^lf. If a slave esiTajx^ 
to another State, he was to lie returned to his master. Laws 
were passed by Congress to carry out this provision, and the 
Supreme Court decided that they were constitutional. 

For a long time the best people at the North stood firmly 
by the compromise. It was a national compact, and must be 
respected. But ideas, and especially moral idias, cannot be 
forever fettered by a compact, no matter how solemn may be 
its sanctions. The change of opinion at the North was 
first slow, then rapid, and then so powerful as to overwhelm 
all opposition. John Brown, who was executed for raising a 

' Judge Tuney'a utterntice on this suliject bftsbeeii frequently and groeslj 
mia represented, lu Appendix II. will be loimd what ha really did say. 
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negro insurrection in Virginia, in which men were wounded 
and killed, was reverenced by many at the North as a hero, a 
martyr and a saint. It had long lieen a fixed fact that no 
fngitive slave could by process of law be returned from the 
North into slavery. With the advent to power of the Repub- 
lican party — a party based on opposition to slavery — another 
breach in the outworks of the Constitution, a^ interpreted hy 
tlie Supreme Court, had been made. Sooner or hiter the 
gome hands would capture the citadel. Sooner or later it 
was plain that slavery was doomed. 

In the memorable Senatorial campaign in Illinois between 
Stephen A. Douglas and Abraham Lincoln, the latter, in hia 
speech before the Republican State Convention at Springfield, 
June 17, 1858, struck the kejTiote of his party by the bold 
declaration on the subject of slavery which he then made and 
never recalled. 

This utterance was the more remarkable because on the 
previous day the convention had passed unanimously a res- 
olution declaring that Mr. Lincoln was their first and only 
choice for United States Senator, to fill the vacancy about to 
be created by the expiration of Mr. Douglas's term of office, 
but the convention had done nothing which called lor the 
advanced ground on which Mr. Lincoln planted himself in 
that speech. It was carefully prepared. 

The narrative of Colonel Lamon in his biography of 
Lincoln is intensely interesting and dramatic' 

About a dozen gentlemen, he says, were allied to meet in 
the library of the State House. After seating them at the 
round table, Mr. Lincoln read his entire speech, dwelling 
slowly on that part which speaks of a divided liouae, so that 
every man fully understood it. After he had finishwl, he 




' Lamon 's Lite o! Lbcoln, p. 398. 
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asked for the opinion of his friends. All but William H, 
Herndon, the law partner of Mr. Ijincolu, declared that the 
whole B[>ee(ih waa too far in advance of the times, and tliey 
rsjiecially condemned that part which referred to a divided 
house. Mr. Hcmdon sat still while they were giving their 
respective opinions; then he sprang to bis feet and said: 
"Lincoln, deliver it just as it reads. If it is in advance of 
the times, let ua — you and I, if no one else — lift the people 
to the level of this speech now, higher hereafter. The speech 
is true, wise and politic, and will succeed now, or in the 
future. Nay, it will aid you, if it will not make you Presi- 
dent of the United States." .... 

" Mr. Lincoln eat still a short moment, rose from his choir, 
walked backward and forward in the hall, stopped and said : 
•Friends, I have thought about this matter a gi-eat deal, 
have weighed the question well from all eomers, and am 
thoroughly conv-inoed the time has come when it should be 
uttered ; and if it must be that I must go down Iwcaiipe of 
this Bi)eech, then let me go down linked to truth — die in the 
advocaty of what is right and just. This nation cannot live 
on injustice. A house divided against itself cannot stand, I 
6ay again and again.'" 

The opening paragraph of the speech is ae follows : " If 
we could first know where we ate and whither we are tend- 
ing, we could then better judge what to do and how to do it. 
We are now far on into the fifth year since a policy was 
initiated with tlie avowed object and confident promise of 
putting an end to slavery agitation. Under the operation of 
that policy that agitation has not only not ceased, but is con- 
stantly augmented. In my opinion, it will not erase until a 
crisis shall have been reached and passed. A house divided 
against itself cannot stand. I believe this Government <»n> 
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not endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not 
expect the Union to be dissolved. I do not expect the house 
to fall ; but; I do expect it will cease to be divided. It will 
become all one thing, or all the other. Eitljer the opponents 
of slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and place it 
where the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the 
course of ultimate extinction, or its adv'ocates will push it 
for\vard till it shall become alike lawful in all the States, old 
as well as new, North as well as South." 

The blast of the trumpet gave no uncertain sound. The 
far-seeing suggestion of Mr. Herndon came true to the letter. 
I believe this speech made Abraham Lincoln President of the 
United States. 

But the founders of the Constitution of the United States 
had built a house which was divided against itself from the 
beginning. They had framed a union of States which was 
part free and part slave, and that union was intended to last 
forever. Here was an irreconcilable conflict between the 
Constitution and the future President of the United States. 

When the Republican Convention assembled at Chicago in 
May, 1860, in the heat of the contest, which soon became 
narrowed down to a choice between Mr. Sew^ard and Mr. 
Lincoln, the latter dispatched a friend to Chicago with a 
message in writing, which was handed either to Judge Davis 
or Judge Logan, both members of the convention, which runs 
as follows : " Lincoln agrees with Seward in his irrepressible- 
conflict idea, and in negro equality; but he is opposed to 
Seward's higher law.'' But there was no substantial dif- 
ference between the position of the two : Lincoln's " divided 
house" and Seward's *' higher law " placed them really in the 
same attitude. 

The seventh resolution in the Chicago platform condemned 
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what it described as the " new dogma that the Constitution^ 
of its own force, carries slavery into any or all of the Terri- 
tories of the United States." This resolution was a direct 
repudiation by a National Convention of the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case. 

On the 6th of November, 1860, Abraham Lincoln was 
elected President of the United States. Of the actual votes 
cast there was a majority against him of 930,170. Next 
came Mr. Douglas, who lost the support of the Southern 
Democrats by his advocacy of the doctrine of " squatter 
sovereignty,'' as it was called, which was in effect, although 
not in form, as hostile to the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Dred Scott case as the seventh resolution of the 
Chicago Convention itself. Air. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, 
the candidate of the Southern Democracy, fell very fiir, and 
Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, the candidate of the Union party, as 
it was called, a short-lived successor of the old Whig party, 
fell still farther in the rear of the two Northern candidates. 

The great crisis had come at last. The Abolition party 
had become a portion of the victorious B.epublican party. 
The South, politically, w^as overwhelmed. Separated now 
from its only ally, the Northern Democracy, it stood at last 
alone. 

It matters not that Mr. Lincoln, after his election, in sin- 
cerity of heart held out the olive branch to the nation, and 
that during his term of office the South, so far as his influ- 
ence could avail, would have been comparatively safe from 
<lirect aggressions. Mr. Lincoln was not known then as 
he is known now, and, moreover, his term of office would be 
but four years. 

"What course, then, was left to the South if it was determined 
to maintain its rights under the Constitution ? What but the 
right of self-defense ? 
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The house of every man is his castle, and he may defend it 
to the death against all a^ressors. When a hostile liand is 
raised to strike a blow, he who is assaulted need not wait 
until the blow falls, but on the instant may protect himself 
as best he can. These are the rights of self-defense linown, 
approved and acted on by all freemen. And where constitu- 
tional rights of a people are in jeopardy, a kindred right of 
self-defense belongs to them. Although revolutionary in its 
character, it is not the leas a right. 

Wendell Phillips, abolitionist as he was, in a speech made 
at New Betlford on the 9th of April, 1861, three days before 
the bombardment of Fort Sumter, fully recognized this 
right. He said : " Here are a series of States girding the 
Gulf, who think that their peculiar institutions require that 
they should have a separate government. They have a right 
to decide that question without appealing to you or me. A 
large body of the people, sufficicHt to make a nation, have 
come to tiie conclusion that they will have a government of 
a certain form. Who denies them the right ? Standing with 
the principles of '7G behinil us, who can deny them the 
right ? AMiat is a matter of a few millions of dollars or a 
few forts ? It is a mere drop in the bucket of the great 
national question. It is theirs just as much as ours. I 
maintain, on the principles of '76, that Abraham Lincoln haB 
no right to a soldier in Fort Sumter," 

And such was the honest belief of the people who united 
in establishing the Southern Confederacy. 

Wendell Phillips was not wrong in declaring the princi- 
ples of '70 to be kindred to those of '61. The men of '76 
did not fight to get rid of the petty tax of three pent* a pound 
on tea, which was the only tax left to quarrel about. They 
WCTe determined to pay no taxes, large or small, then or 
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thereafter. "Whether the tax was lawful or not was a 
doabtful question, aliout which there was a wide difilTence 
of opinion, but they did not care for that. Nothing would 
satisfy them but the relinquishment of any claim of right to 
tax the colonies, and this they could not obtain. They main- 
tained that their rights were \4olated. They were, moreover, 
«nbittered by a long series of disputes with the mother 
country, and they wanted to be independent and to have a 
country of their own. They thought they were strong 
enough to maintain that position. 

Neither were the Sontheru men of '61 fighting for money. 
And tlicy too were deeply embittered, not against a mother 
country, but against a brother country. The Northern 
people hud published invectivea of the most exas])crut!ng 
character broadcast against the South in their speeches, 
sermons, newaiiapers and books. The abolitionists had pro- 
ceeded from words to deeds and were unwearied in tampering 
with the slaves and carrying them oflf. The Southern pcoi»le, 
on their part, were not less violent iu denunciation of the 
North. The slavery question had divided the political 
parties throughout the nation, and on this question the 
South was practically a unit. They could get no security 
that the provisions of the Constitution would bo kept either 
in letter or in spirit, and this they demanded as their right. 

Tlie Southern men thought that they also were strong 
enough to wage successfully a defensive war. Like the men 
of '76, they in great part were of British stock ; they lived in 
thinly settled country, led simple lives, were accustomed to 
■the use of arms, and knew how to protect themselves. Such 
men make good soldiers, and when their armies were enrolled 
the ranks were filled with men of nil classes, the rich as well 
as the poor, the educated as well as the ignorant. 
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It is a mistake to suppose that they were inveigled into 
seceBsion by ambitious leaders. On the eontrary, it is prob- 
able that they were not as ranch under the influence of lenders 
as the men of '76, and that there were fewer disaffected 
among them. At times the scales trembled in the balance. 
There are always mistakes in war. It ia an easy and un- 
grateful task to point them out afterward. We can now 
see that grave errors, both financial and military, were 
made, and that opportunities were thrown away. How far 
these went to settle the contest, we can never certainly know, 
but it does not need great boldness to assert that the belief 
which the Southern people entertained that they were strong 
enough to defend themselves, was not unreasonable. 

The determination of the South to maintain slavery was 
undoubtedly the main cause of secession, but another deep 
and underlying cause was the firm belief of the Southern 
people in the doctrine of States' rights, and their jealousy of 
any attack upon those rights. Devotion to their State first 
of oil, a conviction that paramount obligation — in case of 
auy conflict of allegiance — was due not to the Union but to 
the State, had been part of the political creed of very many 
in the South ever since the adoption of the Constitution. An 
ignoble love of slavery was not tlio general end impelling 
motive. The slaveholders, who were largely in the minority, 
acted as a privileged class always does act. They were de- 
termined to maintain their privileges at all hazards. But 
they, as well as the great mass of the people who had no 
personal interest in slavery, fought the battles of the war 
with the passionate earnestness of men who believed with an 
nndoubting conviction that they were the defenders not only 
of home rule and of their firesides, but also of their consti- 
tutional rights. 
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And behind the money question^ the constitutional 
question and the moral question^ there was still another of 
the gravest import. Was it possible for two races nearly 
equal in number, but widely different in character and civil- 
izatiou; to live together in a republic in peace and equality 
of rights without mingling in blood ? The answer of the 
Southern man was, " It is not possible." 




CHAPTER m. 

MARTLASD'S desire for peace. — EVENTS TnnCH FOL- I 
LOWED THE ELEcmON OF PRB8IDEJ.T LINCOLN^ 

PROCLAMATION CALLING FOB TROOPS. THE dTY I 

ADTHORrriES AND POLICE OP BALTIMORE. — INCBEA8INO 
EXCITEMEST IS BALTIMORE. 

I now come to consider the condition of affairs in Mary- 
land. As yet the Republican party had obtained a very slight 
foothold. Only 2,294 votes had in the whole State been cast 
for Mr. Lincoln. Her sympathies were divided between the 
North and the South, with a decided preponderance on the 
Southern side. For many years her conscience had been 
neither dead nor asleep on the subject of slavery. Families 
had impoverished themselves to free their slaves. In 1860 
there were 83,942 tree colored people in Maryland and 87,189 
slaves, the white population being 515,918. Thus there 
were nearly as many free as slaves of the colored race. 
Emancipation, in spite of harsh laws passed to discounte- 
nance it, had rapidly gone on. In the northern part of the 
State and in tlie city of Baltimore there were but few slave- 
holders, and the slaver)' was hardly more than nominnl. The 
patriarchal institution, as it has been derisively called, had a 
real existence in many a household. Not a few excellent 
people have I known and respected who were bom and bred 
in Bla^xry and had l>cen freed by their masters. In 1831 the 
Stale incorporated the Maryland Ctdonization Society, which 
founded on the west coast of Africa a successfid republican 
colony of colored people, now known aB the State of Maryland 
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in Liberia, and for hventy-six years, and until tiie war broke 
out, the State contributed SlOjOOO a year to its support. This 
amount was increased by tlio contributions of individuals. 
The board, of which Mr. John H. B. Latrobe was for many 
years president, was composed of our best citizens. A code 
of laws for tlie government of the colony was prepared by the 
exoellent and learned lawj'er, Hugh Davey Evans. 

While there was on the part of a large portion of the 
people a deep-rooted and growing dislike to slavery, agitation 
I on the subject had not commenced. It was in fact sup- 
[ pressed by reason of the violence of Nortliem abolitionists 
[ -with whom the friends of emancipation were not able to umte. 
It is not surprising tliat Maryland was in no mood for 
I war, but that her voice was for compromise and peace — com- 
I promise and peace at any price consistent with honor. 

The period immediately following the election of Mr. Lin- 

I coin in November, 1860, was throughout the country one of 

intense agitation and of important eventa. A lai^e party at 

the North preferred compromise to war, even at the cost of 

dissolution of the Union. If dissolution began, no one could 

tvU where it would stop. South Carolina seceded on the 

17tli of December, 1S60. Georgia and the five Gulf States 

L soon followed. On the 6th of January, 1861, Fernando 

I ^ood, mayor of the city of New York, sent a message to 

common coimcil advising that New York should secede 

I and become a free citv.' 



plMta P. Kennedy, of Baltimore, the well-kiiowu author, who hud been 
JTolConsressand Secretary of the Nuvy, published parly in 1S81 a 
i fuophlet entitled "Tho Border States, Thair Pnwer nod Duty En the 
Present Disordered Condition of tho Country." His idea was that if concert 
of action could be hod betweaii tho Border States and concurring States of 
the South which hud not seceded, stipulations might bo obtained from the 
Free States, with the aid of Congress, and, if necessary, an amendment of 
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On February the 9th, JefTerson Da™ ivas elected Presi- 
dent of the Southern Confederacy, a Confederacy to which 
other States would perhaps soon be added. Biit the Border 
States were as yet debatable ground ; they might be retained 
by conciliation and compromise or alienated by hostile 
measures, whether directed against them or against the 
seceded States. In Virginia a convention had been called to 
consider the momentous question of union or secession, and 
un overwhelming majority of the delegates diosen were in 
llivor of remaining in the Union. Other States were watching 
Virginia's course, in order to decide whether to stay in the 
Union or go out of it with her. 

On the 12th and 13th of April occurred the memorable 
bombardment and surrender of Fort Sumter. On the 15th 
of April, President Lincoln issued his celebrated proclama- 
tion calling out seventj'-fivc thousand militia, and appealing 
" to all loyal citizens to favor, facilitate and aid this effort 
to maintain the honor, the integrity and existence of our 
National Union, and the perpetuity of popular government, 
and to redress wrongs already long enough endured." What 

the Constitution, which would protect the rights of the South ; bat il this 
bilod, that the Border States and their allieg of the South would then be 
forced to con^der the Uoioa impracticable and to organize a separate 
oonfederacj' of the Border States, with the assooiatinn of such of the 
Southern and Free States as might be willing to acccile to the proposed 
conditions. He hoped that the Union would thus be " reconstructed bj 
the hoalthj- action of the Border States." The necessary result, however, 
would havB been that in the raeontinio three confederacies would have 
been in existence. And yet Mr. Kennedj hod alwaj? been a Union man, 
and when the nnr broke out was its consistent advocate. 

These proposals, from such different sources as Fernando Wood and 
John P. Kennedy, tend to show the uncertainty iind l>pwilderment which 
had taken possession of the minds of men, and in which few did not share 
to a greater or less degree. 
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"tiiese uTOngs were is not stated. "The first service assigned 
to the forces hereby called forth," said the proclamation, 
" will probably be to re-poaaeas the forts, places and property 
which have been seized &oni the Union." On the same day 
there was issued from the War Department a request ad- 
dressed to the Governors of the different States, announcing 
ivhat the quota of eiieh State would be, and that the troops 
were to serve for three months unless sooner discharged. 
Marj'land's quota was four r^ments. 

The proclamation was received with exultation at the 
North — many dissentient voices being silenced in the general 
acclaim — with defiance at the South, and in Maryland with 
mingled feelings in which astonishment, dismay and dis- 
approbation were predominant. On all sides it was agreed 
that the result must be war, or a dissolution of the Union, 
and I may safely say that a large majority of our people then 
preferred the latter. 

An immediate effect of the proclamation was to intensify 
the feeling of hostility in the wavering States, and to drive 
four of them into secession. Virginia acted promptly. On 
April 17th her convention passed an ordinance of secession — 
subject to ratification by a vote of the people — and Virginia 
became the head and front of the Confederacy. North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Arkansas soon followed her lead. Mean- 
while, and before the formal acts of accession, the Governors 
of Virginia, North Carolina and Tennessee sent prompt and 
defiant answers to the requisition, emphatically refusing to 
furnish tro<)p8, as did also the Governors of Kentucky and 
Missouri. 

The position of Maryland was most critical. ThLs State 
was especially important, because the capital of the nation 
lay within her borders, and all the roads from the North 
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leading to it passed throngh her territorr. After the 
l' dent's proclamation was issued, no donbt a large majority 
her people E^mpathized with the South ; but even had 
sentiment been far more preponderating, there was an under- 
Ijing feeling that hv a sort of geographical necessity her lot 
was cast with the North, that the larger and stronger half of 
the nation would not allow its capital to be quietly disiit-i 
tegratcd away by her secession. Delaware and Maryland; 
were the only Border States which did not attempt to eecede. 
Kentucky at first took the impossible stood of an armed 
neutrality. When this fiiiled, a portion of her people passedi 
an ordinance of secession, and a portion of the people of Mil 
souri passed a similar ordinanw. 

It is now jwoper to give some esplanatiou of the condition 
of afikira in Baltimore, at that time a city of 215,000 inhab" 
itants. 

Thomaa Holliday Hicks, who had been elected by the 
American, or Know-Nothing party, three years before, was 
the Governor of the State. The city authorities, consisting 
of the mayor and citj" council, had been electee! in October, 
18G0, a few weeks before the Presidential election, not asrej^ 
resentatives of any of the national parties, but as the candi~ 
dates of on independent reform party, and in opposition to the 
Know-Xothing party. This party, which then received its 
quietus, had been in power for some years, and had maintained 
itself by methods which made its rule little better than a 
reign of terror.' No one acquainted with the history of that 

' The cnlmiiution ot this period at misrule vm »A the election in Homa- 
ber. 1859, when the fmud and violcoce were so fUgrant that the Legislfttnra 
of the Stale unse&ted the whole Baltimore delc^'atioii— tea members. The 
citf beiug thus without representation, it became niicessikr}', when a special 
■ession ot the Legislature was called in April, IBttl, that a uew delegalion 
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periofl can doubt Ihat the reform was greatly newled. A large 
number of tlio best men of the American jKirly united in the 
movement, and with their aid it became triumphantly sno- 
oessful, oirrying every ward in the city. The city countnl was 
composed of men of unusually high character. " Taken as a 
whole " {Seharfs « History of Maryland," Vol. III., p. 284), 
"a better ticket has seldom, if ever, been brought out. In 
the selection of candidates all party tests were discarded, and 
all thought of rewarding partisan servicce repudiated." Four 
police eommiflsioners, appointed by the Le^slature — Charles 
Howard, William H. Gat«liell, Charles D. Hinks and John 
W. Davis — men of marked ability and worth, had, with the 
'mayor, who was «c qffi^o a member of the board, the appoint- 
ment and control of the police force. Mr. S. Teacfcle WalHs 
was the legal ad\Tser of the board. The entire pnlioe force 
consisted of 398 men, and had been raised to a high degree of 
discipline and efficiency under the command of Marshal 
Kane. They were armed with revolvers. 

Immediately after the call of the President for troops, \ 
including four regiments from Maryland, a marked division I 
among the people manifested itself. Two large and excited | 
crowds, eager for news, and nearly touching each other, stood 
from morning until late at night before two newspaper offices 
on Baltimore street which advocated contrary views and opin- 
ions. Strife was in the air. It was difficult for the police to 
keep the peace. Business was almost suspended. Was there 
indeed to be war between the sections, or could it yet, by some 

tom Baltimore should be chosen. It was this same Iiegialjvture {elected in 
1S59) which took awaj from the major of the city the conlrol of its police, 
and entrusted that toroe toa board ot police oominissioncrs. Tbiachknga, 
a tDoet foTtunnto one for tbo cit7 at that crisis, rcauUcd in the immediate 
estublishment ot good order, and made possible the reform mofement of the 
next autaain. 
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nnlooked-for interposition, be averted ? Would the Border 
States interfere and demand peace ? There was a deep and 
jiervading impression of impending evil. And now an imme- 
diate fear was as to the effect on the citizens of the passage of 
Northern troops through the city. Should they be permitted 
to cross the soil of Maryland, to make war on sister States of 
the South, allied to her by bo many ties of affection, as well 
as of kindred institutions ? On the other hand, when the 
capital of the nation was in danger, should not the kindest 
greeting and welcome l>e extended to those who were first to 
come to the rescue? Widely diflerentwere the answers given 
to these questions. The Palmetto flag had scveial times been 
raised by some audacious hands in street and harbor, but it 
was soon torn down. The National flag and the flag of the 
State, with ite block and orange, the colors of Lord Baltimore, 
waved unmolested, but not side by side, for they had I>epome 
symbols of different ideas, although the difference was, as yet, 
not clearly defined. 

On the 17th of April, the state of affairs became so serious 
that T, as mayor, issued a proclamation earnestly invoking all 
good citizens to refrain from every act which eonid lead to 
outbreak or violenre of any kind ; to refrain from barshneas 
of speech, and to render in all cases prompt and efficient aid, 
as by law they were required to do, to the public authorities, 
whose constant effi)rts would be exerted to maintain unbroken 
the peace and order of tlie city, and to administer the laws 
with fidelity and impartiality. I cannot flatter myself that 
this appeal produ(*d much effect. The excitement was too 
great for any words to allay it. 

On the I8tb of April, notice was received from Harrieburg 
that two companies of United States artillery, commanded by 
Major Pemberton, and also four companies of militia, would 
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arrive by the Northern Central Railroad at Bolton Station, 
in the northern part of the city, at two o'clock in the aft«r- 
nooD. The militia had neither arms nor uniforms. 

Before the troops arrived at the station, where I was waiting 
to receive them, I was suddenly called away by a message 
from Governor Hicks staling that he desired to see me on 
business of urgent importance, and this prevented my having 

I personal knowledge of wh:it immediately afterward occurred. 
The facts, however, are that a large crowd assembled at the 
station and followed the soldiers in their march to the Wash- 
ington station with abuse and threats. The regulars were 
not molested, but the wrath of the mob was directed against 
the militia, and an attack would certainly have been made 
but for the vigilance and determination of the police, under 

I' the command of Marshal Kane. 

" These proceedings," says Mr. Scharf, in the third volume 
of his " History of Maryland," page 401, " were an earnest of 
what might be expected on the arrival of other troops, the 
excitement growing in intensity with every hour. Numerous 
outbreaks occurred in the neighborhood of the newspaper 
offices during the day, and in the evening a meeting of the 
States Rights Convention was held in Taylor's building, on 
Fayette street near Calvert, where, it is alleged, very strong 
ground was taken against the passage of any more troops 
through Baltimore, and armed resistance to it threatened. 
On motion of Mr. Ross Winans, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted : 

" Resolved, That in the opinion of this conventioD thepnwecntlonol tha 
dati^n nnnQunced bj tha Prcsideut in his late proclamalion, ot recapturing 
the forts in the acceded States, will inevitably lead to a gangiunarr war, 
the dissolution of the Union, and the irreconcilable estrangement ot the 
people ol the South from the people ot the North. 

" Resotvtd, That we protest in tlie name of the people of Maryland 
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•gNntt the gtrTuoming of Sootbeni (am bj iBiliiM dnwn bvm tfa* In* 
States; or theqiurteruigof Dtilitia trocD Ibe fre« Scales in kd; o( thetowna 
or pUcea of the sl&Teboliling SCUcs. 

" Jietolvtd, Th»t in the ofnoioD of this coDvenCioa the masing of large 
bodies of mililia. eiclnaiTelj from the fre« SUtes, in the Distriot of 
Columbia, is nncalled (or bf &qj- publio danger or eiigvncf, is astauding 
menace to the State of llaryiand, aod an insnlt lo her ]ajalVf and £ood 
buth, and will, if persisted in, alienate her people from a goTemtnent 
vhicb thus attempts to oTerave them bj the presence of aroied men and 
treats them with contempt and dislrusi. 

" lUtolntd, That the time has arrii-eO vhen it becomee all pood citizens 
to unite in a common effort to obliterate all partj lines which hare hereto- 
fore unhappil; divided us. and lo pnsent an unbroken front in the preser- 
vation and defense of our interests, our homes and our Gresiiles. to avert 
the horrors of civil war, and to repel, if need be, any invader who maj 
come to establish a military de^Kitlam over us. 



"Q. Harlak Wiujahs, 
•'Albkbt Ritchie, 

" Stenlaritt." 
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The names of the members who composed this convention 
are not given, but the mover of the resolutions and the oflSeera 
of the meeting were men well known and respected in this 
oommiinity. 

The bold and threatening character of the resolutions did 
not tend to calm the public mind. They did not, however, 
advocate an attack on the troops. 

In Putnam's " Record of the Rebellion," Volume I, page 
29, the following Btatement ia made of a meeting which was 
held on the morning of the 18th of April: "An excited 
secession meeting was held at Baltimore, Maryland. T. 
Parkin Soott occupied the chair, and speeches denunciatory 
of the Administration and the North were made by Wilson C. 
N. Carr, William Byrne [improperly sjicUed Bums], Pres- 
ident of the National Volunteer ABsociation, and others." 
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An account of the meeting is before me, written by Mi. 
Carr, lately deoeaaed, a gentleman entirely truetworthy. He 
did not know, he saj's, of the existence of Buch an association, 
but on his way down town having seen the notice of a town 
meeting to be held at Taylor's Hall, to take into considera- 
tion the state of al&irs, he went to the meeting. Mj-. Soott 
was in the chair and was speaking. He was not making an • 
excited sficeeh, but, on the contrary, was urging the audience 
to do nothing rashly, but to be moderate and not to interfere 
with any troops that might attempt to pass through the city. 
As soon as he had finished, Mr. Carr was urged to go up to 
the platform and reply to Mr. Scott. I now give Mr. Carr'a 
words. " I went up," he eays, " but had no intention of say- 
ing anything in opi>oBition to what Mr. Scott had advised 
the people to do. I was not there as an advocate of sraession, 
but was anxiouE to see some way opened for reconciliation 
between the North and South. I did not make an excited 
speech nor did 1 denounce the Administration. I saw that I 
was disappointing the crowd. Some expressed their dis- 
approbation pretty plainly and I cut my speech short. As 
Boon as I finished speaking the meeting adjourned." 

After the war was over, Mr. Scott was elected Chief Judge 
of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore City. He was a strong 
lympathizer with the South, and had the courage of his con- 
victions, but he had been also an opponent of slavery, and I 
have it from his own lips that years before the war, on a 
Fourth of July, he had persuaded his mother to liberate all 
her slaves, although she depended largely on their services 
for her support. And yet he lived and died a poor man. 

Ou the IGth of April, irarshal Kane addressed a letter to 
William Crawford, the Baltimore agent of the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Company, in the follow- 
ing terms: 



AitoMrv md Urn M 



"ZlMraer.<— Isittncas^MBdlktf aBsttiHptwai fa« nuda to p 
a» mltmtmn Inm Sew Yarit jntffcd to mg aym the SoqUl orar rmir 
raadto^KT? It ii MpMant tkat we hsn cxiiGeit ■■dtotaitding oa Um 
Toot bind, Guni P. Kask." 
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This letter was not sabmitied to me, tKir to the bosrd of 
police. If U bad been, it would have been coached in very 
diftrent language. Mr. Crawford forvarded it to the Preei' 
dent of the rood, who, aa the same daj, sent it to Simon 
Cameron, the Secretary of War. 

Mr. Cameron, on A^nil Idtb, wrote to Goremor Hicks, 
giving-liim notice that there were onlawful combinations of 
citizois of Maryland to impede the tiandt of United States 
troops across Maryland on their war to the defense of the 
capital, and that the President thought it his duty to make 
it known to the Governor, so that all loyal and pabnotic 
dtizens might be warned in time, and that he might be pre- 
pared to take immediate and eEfeclive measures against it. 

On the afternoon of the 18th, Governor Hicks arrived in 
town. He had prepared a proclamation as Governor of 
the Slate, and wished me to issue another as mayor of the 
city, which T agreed to do. In it he said, among other things, 
that the unfortunate state of aSuirs now existing in the oountry- 
had greatly excited the people of Maryland; that the 
emergency was great, and that the consequenocs of a rash 
step would be fearful. He therefore counselled the people in 
all earnestness to withhold their hands from whatever might 
tend to predpitate us into the gulf of discord and ruin gap- 
ing to receive us. All powers vested in the Governor of tlie 
State would be strenuously exerted to preserve peace and 
maintain inviolate the honor and int^rity of Maryland. 
He asHurcd the people that no troops would be sent &om 
Maryland, unless it might be for the defense of the national 
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capital. He concluded by saying that tho iieo|»le of this 
State would in a short time have the opportunity afforded 
them, in a sjK-cial election for members of Congress, to express 
their dtvotion to the Union, or their desire to see it broken np. 
This proclamntion is of importance in Bcveral respects. 
It shows the great excitement of the people and the inaminent 
danger of domestic strife. It shows, moreover, that even tlie 
Grovemor of the State had then little ideaof tlic course which 
he himself was soon about to pursue. If this was the case 
with the Governor, it could not have been diffi^rent with 
thousands of the people. Very soon he became u thorough 
and uncompromising upholder of the war. 

In my proclamation I concurred with the Governor in his 

determination to preserve the peace and maintalu inviolate 

< the honor and integrity of Maryland, and added that I could 

I ZH>t withhold my expression of satisfaction at his resolution 

that no troops should be sent Irom Maryland to tlie soil of 

I any other State. 

Simultaneously with the passage of the first Northern 
raiments on their way to Washington, come the news that 
Virginia had seceded. Two days were crowded with stirrii^ 
news — a proclamation from the President of the Southern 
L Confederacy offering to issue commissions or letters of marque 
' to privateers, President Lincoln's proclamation declaring a 
blockade of Southern ports, the Norfolk Kavy Yard aban- 
doned, Har|>cr's Ferry evacuated and the arsenal in the hands 
of Virginia troops. These events, so exciting in themselves, 
•nd coming together with the passage of the first troops, 
greatly increased tlie danger of an explosion. 



CHAPTER rV. 

THE 6IXTH MASSACHUSETTS liEOIMEXT IN BALTIMORE. THE 

FIGHT. — TUB DEPARTUKE FOB WASHINGTON. — CORBES- 

PONDENCB IN REGARD TO THE KILLED AND WOUXDED. 

PUBLIC MEETING, TELEGRAM TO THE PBE9LDENT. NO 

REPLY. — BUBSING OP BRIDGES. 

The Sixtli MaeBachusette Re^tneat had tlic honor of being 
the first to march iii obedience to the call of the President, 
oompletel}' e<iuippc(l and organized. It had a full band and 
regimental staff. Mustered at Lowell on the morning of the 
16th, the day after the proclamation was issued, four companies 
from Lowell presented themselves, and to these were added 
two from Lawrence, one from Groton, one from Acton, and 
one from Worcester ; and when the regiment reached Boston, 
at one o'clock, an additional company was added from that 
city and another from Stoneham, making eleven in all — about 
seven hundred men.' It was addressed by the Governor of 
the State in front of the State House. In the cily and along 
the line of the railroad, on the 17th, everywhere, o\'ationa 
attended them. In the march down Broadway, in New York, 
on the 18th, the wildest enthusiasm inspired all classes. 
Similar scenes occurred in the progress through New Jersey 
and through the city of Philadelphia, At midniglit on the 
18th, reports reached Philadelphia that the passage of the 
raiment tlirough Baltimore would be disputed. 

An unarmed and un-uniformed Pennsylvania n-giment, 
ujider Colonel Small, was added to the train, either in Phila- 
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delphia or when the train reached ihe Susquehanna — it has 
been stated hotli wave, and I am not sure which accuunt is 
correct — and Uie two regiments made the force about eeven- 
teen hundred men. 

The proper coutm for the Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore Railroad Company was to have given immediate 
notice to the mayor or board of police of the number of the 
troops, and the time when they were expected to arrive in 
the city, so tliat preparation might have been made to receive 
them, but no Euch notice was given. On the oontrary, tt was 
purposely withheld, and no information could be obtained 
&om the office of the company, although the marshal of polioe 
repeatedly telegraphed to Philadelphia to learn when the 
troops were to be espect^ii. Nn news was received until 
from a half hour to an hour of the time at which they were 
to arrive. Whatever was the reason that no notice of the 
approach of the troops was given, it was not because they 
had no apprehensions of trouble. Mr. Felton, the president 
of the railroad company, says that ie/br« the troops left Phila- 
delphia he ciilled the colonel and principal officers into his 
office, and told them of the dangers they would probably 
encounter, and advised that each soldier should load his 

I musket before leaving and be ready for any ejnergency. 

P Colonel Jones's offidal report, which is dated, " Capitol, 
Washington, April 22, 1861," says, " Afier leaving Phila- 
delphia, I received intimation that the passage through the 
dty of Baltimore would be resisted. I caused ainmunition 
to be distributed and arms loaded, aD<l went personally 
through the cars, and issued the following order — v\z. : 

"'The regiment will march through Baltimore in columns 
of sections, arms at will. You will undoubtedly be in- 
sulted, abused, and perhaps assaulted, to which you must 
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pay no attention whatever, but march with your faces square 
to the front, and pay no attention to the mob, even if they 
throw stones, bricks, or other missiles ; but if you are fired 
upon, and any of you are hit, your officers will order yon to 
fire. Do not fire into any promiscuous crowds, but select 
any man whom you may see aiming at you, and be sure you 
drop him.' " 

If due notice had been given, and if this order had been 
carried out, the danger of a serious disturbance would have 
been greatly diminished. The plainest dictates of prudence 
required the Massachusetts and Ptmusylvania regiments to 
march through the dty in a body. The Massachusetts regi- 
ment was armed with muskets, and could have defended 
itself, and would also have had aid from the police ; and 
although the Pennsylvania troops were unarmed, they would 
have been protected by the jxilice just as troops from the 
same State had been protected on the day before. The mayor 
and police commiseioners would have bt(en present, adding 
the sanction and authority of their oiBcial positions. Bat 
the plan adopted laid the troops open to be attacki^d in detail 
when tliey were least able to defend themselves and were out 
of the reach of assistance from the police. Tliia plan waa 
that when the train reached tlie President-street or Phila- 
delphia station, in the southeastern part of Baltimore, each 
ear should, according to custom, be detached from the engine 
and be drawn through the city by four horses for the distance 
of more than a mile to the Camdcn-street or AVashington 
station, in the southwestern part of the city. Some one had 
blundered. 

The train of thirty-five cars arrived at President-street 
Station at about eleven o'clock. The course which the troops 
had to take was first nortlierly on President street, four 
squares to Pratt street, a crowded thoroughfare leading along 
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the heads of the docks, then along Pratt utreet west for nearly 
a mile to Howard street, and then south, on Howard street, 
one square to the Camdcn-etreet station. 

Drawn by horses across the city at a rapid pace, about 
nine' cars, containing seven companies of the Massachusetts 
Sixth, reached the Camden-street station, tlie first carloads 
being aasail«l only wilh jeers and hisses; but the last car, 
containing Company " K " and Major Wataon, was delayed oa 
its passage — according to one account was thrown oif the track 
by obstructions, and had to he replaced with the help of a 
passing team ; paving-stones and other missiles were thrown, 
the windows were brolcen, and some of the soldiers were 
Btriick. Colonel Jones was in one of the cars which passed 
iSirough. Near Gray street, it happened that a number of 
laborers were at work repaving Pratt street, and had taken 
up the cobble-stones for the piypose of relai-ing tliera. As 
the troops kept passing, the crowd of bystanders grew lai^r, 
the excitement and — among many — the feeling of indignation 
grew more intense; each new aggrcssivo act was the signal 
and example for further aggression. A cart coming by with 
S load of sand, the track was blocked by dumping the cart- 
load upon it — I have been told that this was the act of some 
merchants and clerks of the neighborhood — and then, aa a 
more effectual means of obstruction, some anchors lying near 
the head of the Gay-street dock were dragged up to and 
l^ced across the track.' 

'Acc«nliug to some o( the published accounts teivn curs got through, 
which would have been one to eneh company, but I believe that the nntn- 
bcr of the cars and of the companies did not correspoud. Probably tlie 
larger companies were divided. 

' For participation in phicing thia nbstraction, a wealthy merchant ot 
long experience, usually a very peaceful man, whs allerwanl indicted for 
treason by the Grand Jury of the Circuit Conn ot the United States in 

iltimore, but bis trial vaa not pressed. 
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The next car being stopped by these obstriictions, the 
driver attached the hornes to the rear end of the car and drove 
it back, with the soldiers, to the President-street station, the 
rest of the cara also, of courpe, having to turn back, or — ^if 
any of them had not yet started — to remain where they were 
at the depot. In the cars thus stopped and turned back there 
were four companies, " C," " T>," " I " and " L," under Captains 
Follanfiljee, Hart, Pickering and Dike; also the band, which, 
I believe, did not leave the depot, and which remained there 
with the unarmed Pennsylvania regiment. These four com- 
panies, in all about 220 men, formed on President street, in 
the midst of a dense and angry crowd, which threatened and 
pressed upon the troops, uttering cheers for Jefferson Davis 
and the Southern Confederacy, and groans for I^incoln and 
the North, with much abusive language. As the soldiers 
advanced along President street, the commotion increased; 
one of the hand of rioters appeared bearing a Confederate 
flag, and it was carried a considerable distance before it was 
torn from its staff by citizens. Stones were thrown in great 
numbers, and at the comer of Fawn street two of the soldiers 
were knocked dovra by stones and seriously injured. In 
crossing Pratt-sfreet bridge, the troops had to pick their way 
over joists and scantling, which by this time had been pl&oed 
on tlie bridge to obstruct their passage. 

Colonel Jones's oHidal report, from which I have already 
quoted, thus describes what happened after the four com- 
panies left tlie cars. As Colonel Jones was not present during 
the march, but obtained the parliculors from others, it is not 
surprising that his account contains errors. These will be 
pointed out and corrected later : 

" They proceeded to march in accordance with orders, and 
bad proceeded but a short distance before they were furiously 
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attacked by a shower of missiles, which came faster as they 
advanced. They increased their step to double-tjuick, which 
seemed to infuriate the mob, as it evidently impressed the 
mob with the idea that the soldiers dared not fire or had no 
ammunition, and pistol-shots were numerously fired into the 
ranks, and one soldier fell dead. The order " Firel" was 
given, and it was executed; in consequence several of the 
mob fell, and the soldiers again advanred hastily. The 
mayor of Baltimore placed himself at the head of the column 
beside Captain Follansbee, and proceeded with them a short 
dbtance, assuring him that he would protect them, and 
b^^ing him not to let the men fire. But the mayor's 
patience was soon exhausted, and he seized a musket from 
the hands of one of the men, and killed a man therewith ; 
uid a policeman, who was in advance of the column, also 
shot a man with a revolver. They at last reached the cars, 
«nd they started immediately for Washington. On going 
through the train I found there were about one hundred and 
thirty missing, including the band and field music. Our 
baggage was seized, and we have not as yet been able to 
recover any of it. I have found it very difficult to get 
reliable information in regard to the killed and wounded, but 
believe there were only three killed. 

" As the men went into the cars " [meaning the men who 
had marched through the dty to Camden Station], " I caused 
the blinds to the cars to he closed, and took every precaution 
to prevent any shadow of offense to the people of Baltimore, 
but still the stones flew thick and fast into the train, and it 
was with the utmost difficulty that I could prevent the 
troops from leaving the cars and revenging the death of 
their comrades. After a volley of stones, some one of the 
.joldiers fired and killed a Mr. Davis, who, I ascertained by 
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reliable witnesses, threw a stone into the ear." This is incor- 
rectly stated, as will hereafter appear. 

It is proiKT that I should now go bat'k and take up the 
narration from my own point of view. 

On the morning of the 19th of April I was at ray law office 
in Saint Paul street after ten o'clock, when three members of 
the city council came to me with a mespage from Marshal 
Kane, informing me that he had just received intelligence 
that troops were about to arrive — I did not leam how mony 
— and that he apprehended a di.sturbance, and requesting me 
to go to the Camden -street station, I immediately hastened 
to the office of the board of police, and foimd that they had 
received a similar notice. The Counsellor of the City, Mr. 
George 51- Gill, and myself then drove rapidly in a carriage 
to the Camden-street station. The police co mm i.ssi oners fol- 
lowed, and, on reaching the station, we found Marshal Kane 
on the ground and the police coming in in squads. A large 
and angry crowd had assembled, but were restrained by the 
police from committing anj' serious breach of the peace. 

After considerable delaj- seven of the eleven companies of 
the Masssichu setts rc^mcnt arrived at the station, as already 
mentioned, and I saw that the windows of the last car were 
badly broken. No one to whom I applied could inform me 
whether more troops were expected or not. At this lime an 
alarm was given that the mob was about to tear up the rails 
in advance of the train on the ^A'ashiiigton road, and ^Marshal 
Kane ordered some of his men to go out the road as far as 
necessary to protect the track. Soon afterward, and when I 
Tvns about to leave the Camden-«treet station, supposing all 
danger to be over, news was brought to Police Commissioner 
Dans and myself, who were standing together, that some 
troops had been left behind, and that the mob was tearing 
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"" up the track on Trait street, so an to oljstnict the progress of 
the cars, which were coining to the Cumden-etrect station. 
Mr. I>a\-i9 immediately ran to eummon the marshal, who was 
at the station with a body of police, to be sent to the point of 
danger, while I hastened alone in the sanie direction. On 
arriving at about Smith's Wharf, foot of Gay street, I fonnd 
that anchors had been placed on the track, and that Sergeant 
McCoraas and four policemcai who were with him were not 
allowed by a group of rioters to remove the obstruction. I 
at once ordered the anchors to be removed, and my authority 
was not resifiteil. I hurried on, and, approaching Pratt^ 
street bridge, I saw a battalion, which proved to be four 
companies of the Massachusetts regiment which had crossed 
the bridge, coming towards me in double-quick time. 

They were firing wildly, sometimes backward, over their 
shoulders. So rapid was the march that they could not atop 
to take aim. The mob, which was not very large, as it seemed I 
to me, was pursuing with shoutfi and stones, and, I think, an f 
occasional pistol-shot. The uproar was furious, I ran at 
once to the head of the column, some persons in the crowd 
shouting, " Here comes the mayor." I shook hands with the 
officer ill command. Captain Fcllansbec, saying as I did so, 
"I am the mayor of Baltimore." The captain greetwl me 
cordially. I at once objected to the double-quick, which was 
iiiuue<iiately stopped. I placed myself by his side, and 
marched with him. He said, " We have been attacked with- 
out provocation," or words to that eflect. I replied, " You 
must defend yourselves." I expected that he would face his 
men to the rear, and, aOer gi\Tng warning, would fire if 
necessary. But I said no more, for I immediately felt that, 
as mayor of the city, it was not my province to volunteer 
such advioe. Once before in my life I had taken part in 
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opposing a formidable riot, and had learned hy cxperienoe 1 
that the safest and most humane manner of quelling a mobl 
is to meet it at the beginning with armed resistance. 

The column continued ita march. There was neither con- 
cert of action nor organization among the rioters. They were 
armed only with such stones or missiles as they could pick 
up, and a few pistols. My presence for a short time had 
some effect, but very soon the attack was renewed with 
greater violence. The mob grew bolder. Stones flew thick , 
and fast. Kiottrs rushed at the soldiers and attempted I 
to snatch their muskets, and at least on two occasions sut^ ■ 
eeedcd. With one of tliese muskets a soldier was killed. 
Men fell on both sides. A young lawyer, then and now known 
as a quiet citizen, seized a flag of one of the companies and 
nearly tore it from its staff. He was shot through the thigh, 
and was carried home apparently a dying man, but he sur- 
vived to enter the army of the Confederacy, where he rose to 
the rank of captain, and he afterward returned to Baltimore, 
where he still lives. The soldiers fired at will. There was 
no firing by platoons, and I heard no order given to fire. I 
remember that at the corner of South street several citizens 
standing in a group fell, cither killed or wounded. It was 
impossible for the troops to disci'irainate between the rioters 
and the by-standers, but the latter seemed to siifier most, 
because, as the main attack was from the mob pursuing the 
soldiers from the rear, they, in their march, could not easily 
fiice backward to fire, but could shoot at those whom they passed 
on the street. Near the corner of Light street a soldier was 
severely wounded, who afterward died, and a boy on a vessel 
lying in tlie dock was killed, and about the some place three 
Bolfliers at the head of the column leveled their muskets and 
fired into a group standing on the sidewalk, who, as far as I 
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uld Bee, were taking no active part. The shots took effeet, 
bnt I cannot say how many fell. I cried out, waving my 
nmbrella to emphaBize my words, " For God's sake don't 
Bhoot!" but it was too late. The statement that I b^^ed 
Captain Follansbee not to let the men fire is incorrect, 
although on this occasion I did say, " Don't shoot." It then 
Beemed to me that I was in the wrong place, for my presence 
did not avail to protect cither the soldiers or thecitiitcna,and 
I stepped out from the column. Just at this moment a boy 
ran fonvard and handed to me a discharged musket which 
had fallen from one of the soldiers. I took it from him and 
hastened into the nearest shop, asking the person in charge to 
keep it safely, and returned immediately to the street. This 
boy was far from being alone in his sympathy for the troops, 
but their friends were powerless, except to care for the wounded 
and remove the dead. The statement in Colonel Jones's 
report that I seized a musket and killed one of the rioters is 
entirely incorrect. The smoking musket seen in my hands 
was no doubt the foundation for it. There is no foundation 
for the other statement that one of the police shot a man with 
a revolver. At the moment when I returned to the street, 
Marshal Kane, with about fifty policemen (as I then supposed, 
but I have since ascertained that in fact there were not so 
many), came at a run from the direction of the Camdcn-etreet 
station, and throwing tliemselves in the rear of the troops, 
they formed a line in front of the mob, and with drawn 
revolvers kept it back. This was between Light and Chajfles 
streets. Marshal Kane's voice shouted, " Keep back, men, 
or I shoot!" This movement, which I saw myself, was gal- 
lantly executed, and was perfectly successful. The mob 
recoiled like water from a rock. One of the leading rioters, 
, then a young man, now a peaceful merchant, tried, as he faaa 
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himself told me, to ])aRs the line, but the marshal seized him 
iind vowed he would shoot if the attempt was made. This 
Hcarly ended the fight, and the <;olunin passed on under the 
proteetion of the police, without serious molestation, to Cam- 
den Station.' I liad accompanied the troops for more than 
a third of a mile, and regarded the danger as now over. At 
Camden-fitroct Station there was rioting and confiision. Com- 
missioner Davis assisted in placing the soldiers in the cars 
for Washington. Some muskets were pointed out of the 
windows by the noldiers. To this he earnestly objected, as 
litely to bring on a renewal of the fight, and he advised the 
blindB to be closed. The muskets were then withdrawn and 
the blinds closed, by military order, as stated by Colonel 
Jones. 

At last, about a quarter before one o'clock, the train, con- 
sisting of thirteen cars filled with troops, moved out of 
Camden Station amid the hisses and groans of the multitude, 
and passed safely on tn Washington. At the outskirts of 
the city, half a mile or more beyond the station, occurred the 
imfortunate incident of the killing of Robert W. Davis. 
This gentleman, a well-known dry-goods mcrcliant, was 
standing on a vacant lot near the track with two friends, and 
as the train went by they raised a cheer for JeffiTson Davis 
and the South, when he was immediately shot dead by one of 
the soldiers from a car- window, several firing at once. 
There were no rioters near them, and they did not know that 
the troops had been attacked on their march through the city. 
There was no "volley of stones" tlirown just before Mr. 
Davis was killed, nor did he or his friends throw any.* This 
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was tbe last of the casualties of the day, and was by far die 
most serious and unfortunate in its consequences, for it was 
nut unnaturally made the most of to inflame the minds of the 
people agaln&t the Northern troops. Had it not been for this 
incident, there would perhaps have been among many of our 
people a. keener sense of blame attaching to themselves aa the 
aggressors. Four of the Massachusetts regiment were killed 
and thirty-six wounded. Twelvecitizens were killed, includ- 
ing Mr. Da\is. The number of wounded among the latter 
baa never been ascertained. As the fighting was at close 
quarters, the small number of casualties shows that it was 
not so severe as has generally been supposed. 

But peace even for the day had not come. The unarmed 
Fennsylvanians and the band of the Massachusetts regiment 
were still at the President-street station^ where a mob had 
assembled, and the police at that point were not sufhcient to 
protect them. Stones were tlirown, and some few of the 
Pennsylvania troops were hurt, not seriously, I believe. A 
good many of them were, not unnaturally, seized with a 
panic, and scattered through the city in different directions. 
Marshal Kane again appeared on the scene with an adequate 
force, and an arrangement was made with tlic railroad com- 
pany by which the troops were sent back in the direction of 
Philadelphia. During the afternoon and night a number of 
stragglers sought the aid of the police and were cared for at 
one of the station-houses. 

The following card of Captain Dike, who commanded 
Company " C " of the Sixth Massachusetts Regiment, ap- 
peared in the Boston Courier .■ 

"Baltuorb, April i5, 1861. 
" It is but aa aot at Justice that induces me to taj to laj Iriends who 
nj feel onj interest, and to the community geDenllf, that in the at 
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which occurred in this cit; on Frida;, the llltli instant, the major and 
citj authorities should be exonerated from blamo or censure, as they did 
all in their power, aa far as my kuowledge extends, to quell the riot, and 
Mayor Brown attested the siocority of hia desire to prcserre the peace, and 
pass our regitneiiC sately through the city, by murthing at the head of it« 
ooluma, and remaining there at the ri^lc o( his life. Candor could not 
permit me to say less, and a desire to place the conduct of the authoriUeB 
here on the occasion in a right position, us well as to allay feelings, urge* 
me to this sheer act ot justice. John U. Diki, 

" Captain Campari!/ ' C Seventh Hegimeiil, 

atiached to Sixth Regiment MoMaehuaalls V. 3C." 

In a letter to Marshal Kase, Colonel Jones wrote as 
follows : 

" HUDQDABTKBS SiXTH BsaiMEin' H. V. M. 

■■WiBHIMQTOM, D, C, April%i. 18B1. I 
" Marshal Kant, Baltimore, Maryland. 

"Please deliver the bodies ot the deceased soldiers belonging to mj 
regimoDt to Murrill S. Wright, Esq.. who is authorized to reoeire them, 
aod take charge of them through to Boston, and thereby add one more to 
the many favors for which, in connection with this matter, 1 am, with 
my command, much indebted to you. Many, many thanks for the Cliris- 
tian conduct ol the aathorities of Baltimore in this truly unfortuaate 

" I am, with much respect, yout obedient servant. 

"Edward P. Joses, 
" Colonel Sixth Regiment M. Y. U." 

The following corresponclence with the Governor of Masaa- 
(ihusetts seems to be entitled to a place in this paper. Gov. 
Andrew's first telegram cannot be found. The second, which 
was sent by me in reply, is as follows : 

" BuTDfORE, April aO, 1861. 
" To the ffonorable John A. Andrew, Governor of MaeiachueetU, 

" Sir .-—No ODe deplores the sod events ot jeaterday in this city mors 
deeply than myselt, but they were inevitable. Our people viewed the 
posaage ot armed troopa to another State through the streets aa an iQruico _ 
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of our Bail, and could not be restrainnl. The authorities exerted them- 

Belvea to tha best of their aliilitf , liut with only partial suocess. Guvenior 
Hicka was present, and concurs in bU mj vievs as to the proceedings now 
necessary for our protectiou. When are tliesa scenes to cense? Are we 
to hiLve ih wftrof sections? God forbid ! The boilies of the Mussucba- 
setts soldiers could not be sent out to Boston, tis you requested, all eom- 
munication between this city and Philadelpliia by railroad and with Boston 
by steamer having ceased, but they have been placed in cemented cofflus, 
and will be placed with proper funeral ceremonies iu the inausoleum of 
Greenraount Cemetery, where they shall be retained until further direc- 
tions are received from you. The wounded are tenderly cared for. I 
appreciate your oSer, but Baltimore wilt claim it as her right to pay all 
eipenses incurred." 

" Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

" Gbj. Wm. Bbowh. 
" Mayor of BaHintort." 



To this the following reply was returned by the Governor : 



". To Bit Honor Qeorgt W. Broum, Maf/or of Baltimore. 

" Dear Sir :—l appreciate your kind attention to our wounded and our 
dead, and trust that at the earliest moment the remains of our fallen will 
return to us. I am overwhelmed with surprisa that a peaceful march of 
American citizens over the highway to the defense of our comnion capital 
should be deemed aggressive to Baltimorcans. Through New York the 
march was triumphal. Jobn A, Aniibew, 

" Oovemor of MastaehaaeiU." 



This correspondence carries the narrative beyond the 
nineteenth of April, and I now return to the remaining 
events of that day. 

After the news epread through the city of the fight in the 
streets, and especially of the killing of Mr, Davis, the excite- 
ment became intense. It was manifest that no more troopS] 
while the excitement lasted, could pass through without a 
bloody conflict. All citizens, no matter what wore their 
political opinioas, appeared to agree in this — the Btrongeet 
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friends of the Union as well eb its foee. However such a 
conflict might terminate, the result vould be disastroue. In 
each cage it might bring down the vengeance of the North 
upon the city. If the mob succeeded, it would probably 
precipitate the dty, and perhaps the State, into a temporary 
secession. Such an event all who had not lost their reason 
deprecated. The immediate and pressing neceseity was that 
no more troops should arrive. 

Grovemor Hicks called out the military for the preserva- 
tion of the peace and the protection of the city. 

An immense public meeting assembled in Monument 
Square. Governor Hicks, the mayor, Mr. S. Teackle Wallis, 
and others, addressed it. 

In my speech I insisted on the maintenance of peace and 
order in the city. I denied that the right of a State to 
secede from the Union was grauti^^d by the Constitution. 
This was received with groans and shouts of disapproval by 
a part of the crowd, but I maintained my ground. I depre- 
cated war on the seceding States, and etrongly expressed the 
opinion that the South could not be conquered. I approved 
of Governor Hicks'a determination to send no troops firom 
Maryland to invade the South. I further endeavored to 
calm the people by informing them of the efforts made by 
Governor Hicks and myeelf to prevent the passage of more 
troops through the ci^. 

Governor Hicks said : " I coincide in the sentiment of 
your worthy mayor. After three conferences we have agreed, 
and I bow in submission to the people. I am a Mary- 
lander; I love ray State and I love the Union, but I will 
suffer my right arm to be torn from my body before I will 
paiee it to strike a sister State." 

A dispatch had previously been sent by Governor Hicks 
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and myself to the President of the United States as follows : 
" A collision between the citizens and the Northern troops 
has taken ])laee in Baltimore, and the excitement is fearful. 
Send no troops here. We will endeavor to prevent all 
bloodshed. A publio meeting of citizens has been culled, 
and the troops of the Stato have been called out to preser\'e 
the peace. They will be enough." 

Immediately afterward, Messrs. H. I^ennox Bond, a 
Republican, then Judge of the Criminal Court of Baltimore, 
and DOW Judge of the Circuit Court of the United States ; 
George AV. Dobbin, an eminent lawyer, and John C. Brune, 
President of the Board of Trade, went to Washington at my 
request, bearing the following letter to the President : 

" Kitob's OrnCE, Baltimore, April 19, I8S1. 
*' Sir : — This will be presoDtod to jou by the lion. II, Leniioi Bond, and 
* George W. Dobbin, and John C. Bnine, Eaqs., who will proceed to Wash- 
iogton by an express train At mj request, in order to c:(plain fully the 
fearful condition of ailair? in this city. The people are exasperated to the 
highest degree by the posaage ot troops, and the citizens are univerBally 
decided iu the opinion that no more should be ordered to come. The 
authorities of the city did their best to^lay to protect both strangers and 
citizens and to prevent a collision, but In rain, and, but for tUi'ir great 
efforts, a fearful slaughter would have occurred. Under these circum- 
■tanoes it is my solemn duty to inform you that it is not possible for more 
nldiers to puss through Baltimore unless tliey light their way at every 
Hep, I therefore hope and trust and most earnestly request that no more 
troops be prrmittei) or ordered by the Government to pass through the 
olty. U they f tiould attempt it, the resp<Hiiibklity for the blood shed trill 
not rest upon me. 

" With great respect, your obedient servant, 

" Geo, Wh, BnnwN. Mai/or, 
" To Bi* JExrellrncy Abraham Lincoln, Pretident United Slates." 

To this Governor Hicks adde<l : " T have been in Baltimore 
City since Tuesday evening last, and cooperated with Maytff 
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G, W. Brown in lua untiring effbrta to allaj- and prevent the 
excitement and suppress the fearful outbreak as indicated 
above, and I fully concur in all that is said by him in the 
above communication." 

No reply came from Washington. The city authorities 
were left to act on their own responsibility. Late at night 
reports came of troops being on their way both from Harria- 
burg and Philadelphia. It was impossible that they could 
pass through the city without fighting and bloodshed. In this 
emergency, the board of police, including the mayor, im- 
mediately assembled for consultation, and came to the ocm- 
elusion that it was necessary to bum or disable the bridges 
on both railroads so far as was required to prevent the in- 
gress of troops. This was accordingly done at once, some of 
the police and a detachment of the Alaryland Guard being 
sent out to do the work. Governor Hicks was first consulted 
and urged to give his consent, for we desired that he shoold 
share with us the responsibility of taking this grave stqp. 
Tills consent he distinctly gave in my presence and in the 
presence of several others, and although there was an attenqit 
afterward to deny the fact that he so consented, there can he 
no doubt whatever about the matter. He was in my hoose 
at the time, where, on my inWtalion, he had l^ken reToge, 
thinking that he was in some personal danger at the hotd 
where he was staying. Early the next morning the Govem«w 
returned to .Uinapolis, and aAer this the city authorities had 
to bear alone tlie responsibilities which the anomalous etate 
of things in Baltimore had brought upon them. 

On tlie Ptuladetphis Railroad the detachment sent ODt by 
special train for the purpose of burning the bridges went as 
&r as the Bush River, and the long bridge tliere, and the 
Bdll longo* one over the vide estuary of the Gunpowdo*, a 
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few miles nearer Baltimore^ were partially burned. It is an 
interesting fact that just as this party arrived at the Bush 
River bridge, a volunteer party of five gentlemen from Balti- 
more reached the same place on the same errand. They had 
ridden on horseback by night to the river, and had then 
gone by boat to the bridge for the purpose of burning it, and 
in fiict they stayed at the bridge and continued the work of 
burning until the afternoon. 



CHAPTER V. 

APRIL SOrn, INCHEASINO EXCITEMENT. — APPROPRIATION OP 

$600,000 FOB DEFENSE OP THE CITV. CORRESPONDENCE 

WITH PRESIDENT AND GOVERNOR. — MEN ENROIjL.ED. 

APPKEUENDED ATTACK ON FORT McIIENEY.— MAB8HA1. 
KANE. — INTERVIEW WITH PRESIDENT, CAItlNnT AND 

UENERAL SCOTT. GENERAL BUTLER, WTTH TUB EIGHTH 

MASSACHUSETIS, PROCEEDS TO ANNAP0I.I9 AND WASHING- 
TON. — BALTIMORE IN A STATE OP ARMED NEnTHAUPy. 

On Saturday morning, the 20th, the excitement and alarm 
had greatly increased. Up to this time no answer had been 
reeeived Irom Washington. The eilence became unbearable. 
Were more troops to be forced through the city at any cost? 
If 80, how were they to oome, by land or water? Were the 
guns of Fort McHenry to be turned upon the inhabiljuits ? 
Was Baltimore to be compelled at once to determine whether 
she would side with the North or with the South? Or was 
she temporarily to isolate herself and wait until the frenzy 
had in some measure spent its force and reason had begun to 
resume its Eway? In any case it was plain that the author- 
ities must have the power placed in their hands of controlling 
any outbreak which might oocor. This was the general 
opinion. Union men and disunion men appeared on the 
streets with arms ia their hands. A time like tliat predicted 
in Scripture seemed to have come, when he who had no sword 
would sell his garment to buy one. 

About ten A. M. the city council assembled and immedi- 
ately appropriated $500,000, to be expended under my directum- J 
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as mayor, for the purpose of putting the city in a complete state ; 
of defense against any description of danger arising or which 
might arise out of the present crisis. The banks of the city 
promptly held a meeting, and a few hours afterward a com- 
mittee appointed by them, consisting of thi-ce bank presi- 
dents, Johns Hopkins, John Clark and Columbus O'Domiell, 
al! wealthy Union men, placed the whole sum in advance at 
my disposal. Mr. Scharf, in his "History of Maryland," 
Volume 3, page 416, says, in a footnote, that this action of 
the city authorities was endorsed by the criitors of the 8tm, 
American, Exchange, German Chrre»pondmt, Olipprr, South, 
etc. Other considerable sums were contributed by indi- 
viduals and firms without respect to partj'. 

On the same morning I received a dispatch from Messrs. 
Bond, Dobbin and Brune, the committee who had gone to 
"Washington, which said: "We have seen the President and 
General Scott. We have from the former a letter to the 
mayor and Governor declaring that no troops shall bo 
brought to Baltimore, if, in a military point of view and 
■without interruption from opposition, they can be marched 
around Baltimore." 

As the Governor had loft Baltimore for Annapolis early 
in the morning, I telegraphed him as follows : 



" Baltmore, April 30, 1861. 
" To Oovernor Hicks. 

" Letter froTn Presidenc and Qene»1 Scott, Xo troops to pus through 
Baltimoro if as a militnTj force the; can mnrch nroTtiiil. 1 will answer 
that evBry BfTort will be made lo prevent parties lenving tha city to molest 
them, but cannot guartuitee against acts oE Individuals not organized. 
Do yoa approve ? Geo. Wb. Bkown." 

This telegram was based on that from Messrs. Bond, 
Bobbin and Brune. The letter referred to had not been 
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received when my telegram to Governor Hicks was dis- 
patched. I was mistaken in supposing that General Scott 
had signed the letter as well as the President. 
President Lincoln's letter was as follows : 

" WiaBtmtos, April 80, 1861. 
" Oovemor Bieka and Mayor Sraum. 

" GeiiChmtn : — Tour letter by Messrs. Bond, Dobbin and Bmne is 
received. I tender you both mj sincere thanks for your eHorts to keep 
the poftco ill the trying situation in whioh you are placed. For the future 
troops must be brought here, but I make no point of bringing tfaem 
through Baltimore. 

" Without any military knowledge myself, of comae I mast leare detafla 
to General Scott. He hastOy said this morning, in presence of these 
gentlemen, ' Klarch tbem around Baltimore, and not through it.' 

"I sincerely hope the General, on fuller reflection, will consider this 
practical and proper, and that you will not object to it. 

" By this, a collision of the people of Baltimore with the troops will tw 
aTOidcd unless they go out of their way to aeek it. 1 hope you wtU exert 
jour influence to prevent this. 

" Now and ever I shall do all in my power tor peace consistently with 
Uie mainteoance of goTemment. 

" Tour obedient servant, iL. Li»C0Ln." 

Governor Hicks replied as follows to ray telegram : 

" Ankapolis, April SO, 1861. 
" To Ihe Mayor of Baltimon. 

" Tour dispatch received. 1 hoped they wonld send no more tronpg 
throagh Marylaod, but as we have no right to demand that, I am glad 
no more are t^ be sent through Baltimore. I know you will do all to yonr 
power to preserre the peace. Taos. H. IIiCKa." 

I then telegraphed to the President as follows : 

"BA1.TU10KE, Martlihd, April 20, 1661. 
" To Preaidtnt Liticaln. 

" Every effort will be mode to prevent parties leaving the city to molest 
troops marching to Waebiugton. Baltimore seeks only to protect herself. 
Governor Hicks has gone to Annapolis, but I have telegraphed to him. 
"Gwx Wm. Beown, Mayor o/ Balltmort." 
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After the receipt of the dispatch &om Messrs. Bond, Dob- 
bin and Brune, another committee was sent to Washington, 
consisting of Messrs. Anthony Kennedy, Senator of the 
United States, and J. Morrison Harris, member of the House 
of Representatives, both Union men, who sent a dispatch to 
me saying that they " had seen the President, Seeretariea of 
State, Treasury and War, and also GJenera! Scott. The result 
is the transmission of orders that will stop the passage of 
troops through or around the city." 

Preparations for the defense of the city were nevertheless 
continued. With this object I issued a notice in which I said : 
"All citizens having arms suitable for the defense of the city, 
and which they are willing to contribute for the purpose, are 
requested to deposit them at the office of the marshal of 
police." 

The board of police enrolled temporarily a considerable 
number of men and placed them under the command of 
Colonel Isaac R. Trimble. He informs me that the number^ 
amounted to more than fifteen thousand, about three-fourths 
armed with muskets, shotguns and pistols. I 

This gentleman was afterward a Major-General in the Con- \ 
federate Army, where he distinguished himself. He lost a ' 
1^ at Gettysburg. 

By this means not only was the inadequate number of the 
police supplemented, but many who would otherwise have 
been the disturbers of the peace became its defenders. And, 
indeed, not a few of the men enrolled, who thought and hoped 
tliat their enrollment meant war, were disappointed to find 
that the prevention of war was the object of the city author- 
ities, and afterwards found their way into the Confederacy, 

For some days it looked very much as if Baltimore had 
taken her stand decisively with the South ; at all eveuta, the 
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outward expressions of Southern feeling were very emphetie, . 
and the Union sentiment temporarily disappeared. 

Early on the morning of Stitnrday, the 20th, a large Con- 
federate flag floated from the lieadquarters of a States Rights 
ciub on Fayette street near Calvert, and on the afternoon of 
the B.ime day the Minute Men, a Uninn cluh, whose head- 
quarters were on Baltimore street, gave a most significant 
indieation of the strength of tlie wave of feeling which swspt 
over our people by hauling down the National colors and 
running np in their stead the State flag of Maryland, amid 
the cheers of the crowd.' Everywhere on the streets men 
and boya were wearing badges which displayed miniatnre 
Confetlcrate flags, and ivere clieering the Southern cause. 
Military comiianics began to arrive from the counties. On 
Saturday, first came a company of seventy men from Fred- 
erick, under Captain Bradley T. .Tohnson, afterward General 
in the Southern Army, and next tivo cavalry companies 
from Baltimore County, and one from Anne Arundel County. 
These last, the Patapsco Dragoons, some thirty men, a sturdy- 
looking body of yeomanry, rode straight to the City Hall 
and drew up, expecting to be received with a speech of wel- 
come from the mayor. I made them a very brief addresB, 
and informed them that dispatches received from Washington 
had postponedthe necessity for their services, whereupon they 
started homeward amid cheers, their bugler striking up 
" Dixie," which was the first time I heard that tune. A fcw 
days after, they came into Baltimore again. On Sunday came 
in the Howard County Dragoons, and by steamlwat that 
morning two companies from Talbot Count}-, and soonitwaa 
reported that from Harford, Cecil, Carroll and Prince George's, 
oompanics were on their way. AH the city companies of 
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uniformed militia were, of course, imder arms. Three bat- 
teries of light artillery were in the streets, among them the 
light field-pieces belonging to the military Bchool at Catrms- 
ville, but these the reverend rector of the eohool, a strong 
Union man, had thoughtfully spiked. 

The United States arsenal at Pikesville, at the time unoc- 
cupied, was taken possession of by some Baltimore County 
troops. 

From the local columna of tlie Amarioan of the 22d, a 
paper which was strongly on the Union side, I take the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

"war spirit on SATURDAY. 

"The war spirit r^ed thronghout the city and among all 
dasscs during Saturday with an ardor which seemed to gather 
fresh force each hour. . . All were united in a determina- 
tion to resist at every hazard the passage of troops through Bal- 
timore. . . Aimed men were marching through the streets, 
and the military were moving about in every direction, and 
it is evident that Baltimore is to be the battlefield of the 
Southern revolution." 

And from the American of Tuesday, 23d : 

"At the works of the Messrs. Winans their entire force is 
engaged in the making of pikes, and in casting balls of every 
description for cannon, the steam gun,* rifles, muskets, etc., 
which they are turning out very rapidly." 

And a very significant paragraph from the Sun of the same 
day: 

" Yesterday morning between 300 and 400 of our most 
respectable colored residents made a tender of their services 

' Wiiuuts's Bteiun gun, b reoentlj fnrented, and, it waa sapposed, mj 
formidable engine, wu much talked about at this time. It was not rerj 
long afterwards seized and confiscated by tha militarj authorlUea. 
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to the city authoritiee. The mayor thanked them for tl 
o£Fcr, and informed them that their Berviees will be called for 
if they can be made in any way available." 

Officers from Maryland in tlie United States Army were 
sending in their resignations. Colonel (afterward General) 
Huger, of South Carolina, who had rewntly resigned, and 
was in Baltimore at the time, was made Colonel of the 
Fifty-third Eegiraent, composed of the Independent Greya 
and the six companieB of the Maryland Guard. 

On Monday morning, the 22d, I issued an order directing 
that all the drinldng-saloons should be closed that day, and 
the order was enforced. 

On Saturday, April 20th, Captain John C. Robinson, now 
Major-General, tlien in command at Fort McHenry, which 
stands at the entrance of the harbor, wrote to Colonel L. 
Thomas, Adjutant-General of the United States Army, that 
he wouhl probably be attacked that night, but he believed he 
could hold the fort. 

In tiie September number, for the year 1885, of tiui 
Magazine of American History, there is an article written by 
General Robinson, entitled " Baltimore in 1861," in which 
he speaks of the apprehended attack on the fort, and of the 
conduct of the Baltimore authorities. 

He says that about nine o'clock on the evening of the 20th| 
Police Commissioner Davis called at the fort, bringing a let- 
ter, dated eight o'clock P. M. of the same evening, from 
Charles Howard, the president of the board, wliich he quotes 
at length, and which states that, from rumors that had reached 
the board, they were apprehensive that the commander of the 
fort might be annoyed by lawless and disorderly charaotcis 
approaching the walls of the fort, and they proposed to send 
a guard of perhaps two hundred men to station themselves 
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on Wlietstono Point, of course beyond the outer limits of 
the fort, with orders to arreat and hand over to the dvil 
aathoriticB any evil-disposed and disorderly persona who 
might approach the fort. The letter further stated that this 
duty would have been confided to the police force, but their 
services were so imperatively required elsewhere that it would 
be impossible to detail a sufficient number, and this duty had 
therefore been entrusted to a detachment of the regular organ- 
ized militia of the State, then called out pursuant to law, and 
actually in the service of the State. It was added that the com- 
manding officer of the detachment would beordered to commn- 
nicate with Captain Itobinson. The letter closed withrepeating 
the assurance verbally given to Captain Bobinson in the 
morning that no disturbance at or near the post should be 
made with the sanction of any of the constituted authorities 
of the city of Baltimore; but, on the contrary, ail their 
powers should be exerted to prevent anything of the kind by 
any parties. A postscript stated that there might perhaps be 
a troop of volunteer cavalry with the detachment. 
General Robinson continues : 

" I ilid not question the good faith ol Mr. Ilowftrd, bnt ComnusBioDer 
SaTie verbally stated that they propoeeil to send the Maryland Guards to 
help protect the fort. Havlog mode the acquaintance of some of the offi- 
cers of that organization, and heard them freely express their opinions, 1 
declined the offered support. and then the following oonversation occurred : 

" Commandant. I am aware, sir, that we are to be attacked to-night. 
I received notice of it before Hundown. It you will goontside with mo 
you will see we are prepared for it. You will find the guns loaded, and 
men standing by them. As for the Maryland Guards, they cannot conM | 
here. I am acquainted with some of those geatlemen, and know what 
their sentiments are. 

" Commitaiimer Davit. Why, Cnptain, we are arutions to avoid a col- 

" Commandant, So am I, sir. II you wish to avoid a oolliaion, plaoe 
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fOnr citf RiilltBrj aoTwhere between the city and thatciupeloDtheroadi ] 
bnt it tlief como this aide of it, I sball Ore on them. 

" CommUaioner Davis, Woulii fnii Are into the citj ot Baltimore 7 

" Commajulanl. I should be sorry to do it, sir, bnt if itbi 
Bftry in order to hold this fort, I shall not hesitate for oi 

" Commissioner Davif (eicitedly). I assure you, Captain Robioson, if I 
there is a woman or child killed in that city, there will not be oi 
left alive here, sir. 

^'Commandant. Very well, air, I will take thechances. Now, I aaBara 
you, Mr. Davis, if your Baltimore mob comes down here to-night, you will 
not liave another mob in Bultiraoro (or ten years to ci 

Mr. Davis ia si well-known and respected citizen of Balti- | 
more, who has filled various important public ofSce^ with ' 
credit, and at present holds a high position in the Baltimore ] 
and Ohio Railroad Company. According to his recollection, [ 
the interview was more courteous and less dramatic than would j 
be supposed from the account given by General Robinson. 
Mr. Davis Bays that the people of Baltimore were acquainted 1 
with the defenseless conditien of the fort, and that in the j 
excited Btat« of the public mind this fiict probably led to the ' 
apprehension and eonsequint rumor that an attempt would 
be made to capture it. The police authorities lielieved, and, 
as it turned out, correctly, that the rumor was without founda- 
tion ; yet, to avoid the danger of any disturbance whatever, 
the precautions were taken which are described in tlie letter ] 
of Mr. Howard, and Mi. Davis went in jierson to deliver it j 
to Captain Robinson. 

His interview was not, however, confined to Captain Robin- I 
son, but included also other officers of the fort, and Mr. 
Da%'is was hospitably received. A conversation ensued in ] 
regard to the threatened attack, and, with one exception, was 
condu<^tedwithoutasperity. Ajunior officer threatened, incase 
of an attack, to direct the fire of a caimon on the Washing- 
ton Monument, which stands in the heart of the city, and to 
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this threat Mr. Davis replied with heat, '* If you do that, 
and if a woman or child is kiJIed, there will be nothing left 
of you but yoiir brass buttons to tell who you were." 

The commandant insisted that the military sent by the 
bonrd should not approach the Ibrt nearer than the Roman 
Catholic chapel, a demand to which Mr, Davis readily 
assented, as that situation commanded the only approach 
from the city to the fort. In the midst of the conversation 
the long roll was sounded, and the whole garrison rushed to 
arms. For a long time, and until the alarm was over, Mr. 
Davis was left alone. 

General Robinson was mistaken in his conjecture, " when 
it seemed to him that for hours of the night moimted men 
from the country were crossing the bridges of the Palapsco." 
There was but one bridge over the Patapsco, known as the 
Long Bridge, from which any sound of passing horsemen or 
vehicles of any desCTiption could possibly have been heard at 
the fort. The sounds which did reach the fort from the Long 
Bridge during tlie hours of the night were probably the 
market wagons of Aime Arundel County passing to and 
from the city on their usual errand, and the one or two com- 
panies from that county, which came to Baltimore during the 
period of disturbance, no doubt rode in over the Long 
Bridge by daylight- 
General Robinson, after describing in his paper the riot of 
the 19th of April and the unfortunate event of the killing of 
Mr. Davis, adds : " It is impossible to describe the intense 
excitement that now prevailed. Only those who saw and 
felt it can understand or conceive any adequate idea of its 
extent ''; and in this connection he mentions the fact that 
Marshal Kane, chief of the police force, on the evening of 
the 19th of April, tel^raphed to Bradley T. Johnson, at 
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Frederick, as follows : "Streets red with Maryland blood; 1 
send expresses over the raountaina of Maryland and Virginia 
for the riflemen to come without delay. Fresh hordes will be 
down on us to-morrow. We will fight tliem and whip them, 
or die." 

The sending of this dispateh was indeed a startling event, , 
creating a new complication and embarrassing in the highest ' 
degree to tlie city autliorities. The marshal of police, who 
had gallantly and successfully protected the national troopa 
on the 18th and 19th, was so carried away by the frenzy of I 
tlie hour that he had thus on his own responsibility eui 
moned volunteers from Virginia and Maryland to contest the 
passage of national troops through the city. Different views i 
weje taken by members of the board of police. It was con- 
sidered, on theone hand, that the services of Colonel Kane were, 
in that crisis, indispensable, because no one could control as he 
could the secession elemcait of the city, which was then in the 
ascendant and might get control of the city, and, on theother^ 
that his usefulness had ceased, becauaenot only had the gravest ' 
o&ense been given to the Union sentiment of tho city by 
this dispatch, but the authorities in ^Vashington, while hewas 
, at the head of the police, could no longer have any coufidenoe 
in the police, or perhaps in the board itself. The former 
consideration prevailed. 

It is due to ]\Iarsha1 Kane to say that subsequently, and 
while ho remained in office, he j)erformed his duty to tiie 
satisfaction of the Board. Some years after the war was ov^ 
he was elected sheriff, and still later mayor of the city, and in 
both capacities he enjoyed the respect and r^ard of the 
oommunity. 

It may w ith propriety be added that the conservative positioit 
and action of the police board were so uusatistactory to many 
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of the more heated Southern partisans, that a. schpme was 
at one time sexiously entertained by them to supprrss the 
board, and transfer the control of the police force to other 
hands. Happily for all parlies, better counsels prevailc'd. 

On Sunday, the 21st of April, with three prominent citizens 
of Baltimore, I went to Washington, and we there had an 
interview with the President and Cabinet and General Scott. 
This interview was of so much importance, tliat a statement 
of what occurred was prepared on the same day and was 
immediately published. It is here given at length : 

B^LTUOKK, April 31. 

Mayor Brown reoeivod a dispatch from tha Pragident at the United 
States at three o'clock A. M. (this morning), directed to himselC and Gov- 
ernor Hicks, requesting them to go to Washington bj Bpeciul train, la 
order to consult with Mr, Lincoln (or the preserration ot the peace of 
Maryland. The mayor replied that QoTernorUickswaeDotiD the city, and 
inquired it he should go alone. Beceiving an answer by telegraph in the 
sfflmmtive, bis Honor, accompanied by George W. Dobbin, John G. Brune 
ftndS. T. Wullis, Esqs.,who[n he had sumnjoned to attend him, proceeded 
atonoe to the station. After a series of delays they wereenabled to procuFe 
K special tritiii aliout half-past seven o'clock, in which the; arrived at 
Vashiugton about ten. 

They repaired at onco to the President's hoiue, where thej were admitted 
to an immediate interview, tu wbich the Cnbineland Qeneral Scott were 
summoned. A long conversation and discussion ensued. The President, 
upon his p«rt, recognixed the gond taitli ot the city and State authoritiu, 
And insisted Q[K>n bis own. Be admitted the excited state o( feeling in 
Baltimore, and his desire and duty to avoid the tutal consequences of ft 
oollisiun with the people. Ha urged, on the other hand, the abeolute, 
irresistible necessity o( having a transit through the State for such troopc 
as might be necessary for tha protection of the Federal cupitnl. The pro- 
tection ot Woshinglon, he asserted with great earnestness, was the sola 
object of concentrating troops there, and he protested tliat none of tha 
troops brought through Maryland were intended for any purposes hostile to 
the State, or aggressiveas against the Southern States, Being now unahla 
to bring them up the Potomac in security, the President must either bang 
k tbem through Maryland or abandon the capital. 
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He called on Oenero! Scott for his npinion, which the Oeneial gare &t 
length, to the elleol Ihat troops might be brought through Maryland with- 
out going through Baltimore, by either carrying them (rom PerryrilJo to 
Annapolis, and thenoB by mil to Washington, or by bringing them to 
the Helay House ou the Northern Coutral Railroad [aliout seven mQes 
north of the city], and marching them to the Relay House on the Wash- 
ington Railroad [about Bercn miles south-weat of the city], and thence by 
rail to the capital. U the people nould peruilt them to go by cither of 
these routes uninterruptedly, the necessity of their passing through Balti- 
more would be avoided. It the people would not permit them a transit 
thu£ remote from the city, they must select their own best routo, and, if 
need be, fight their own way through Baltimore— a rasull which the 
Oenerol earnestly deprecaiod. 

The President eipressod his hearty conoarreiice in the desire to avoid a 
ooUision, aiiU said that no more troops should be ordered through Balti- 
more if tlicj were permitted to go uointerrupted by either of the otlier 
routes suggested. In this disposition the Secretary of War expreasBd tiis 
participation. 

Mayor Brown assured the President that the city authorities wonld nae 
all lawful means to prevent their oitizens from leaving Baltimore to altask 
the troops in passing at a distance ; but he urged, at the same time, tha 
impossibility of their being able to promise anything more than their best 
eflorts in that direction. The eiciteracnt was great, he told the President, 
the [icopteof all classes were fully aroused, and it was impossible foranyooB 
to answer for the consequences of the presence of Northern troops anywhere 
within our borders. He reminded the President also that the jurisdiction of 
the city authorities was condned to their own population, and that heooold 
give DO prouiises for the people elsewhere, because he would beunahle tokeep 
them if given. The President frankly aclinowledged this difBoulty, and 
said that the Ooverament would only ask the city authorities to use their 
best eHorts with respect to those under their jurisdiction. 

The interview terminated with the distinct assurance on the |nrt of the 
Presideut that no more troope would be sent through Baltimore, uolasa 
ohetructed in their transit in other directions, and with the understanding 
that the city authorities should do their best to restrain their own people. 

The Uayor and his companions availed themselves oF the President's 
tnl) discussion of the day to urge upon him reapectfully, but iu the most 
earnest manner, a course of policy which would give peace lo the countrj, 
and especially the withdrawal of all orders conlemplutiug the paaatge of 
troops through any part of Maryland. 
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On retaming to the cars, and wlien just about to leave, about 3 P- M., 
the MufoT received a dispatch trora Mr. Qarrett ( the President ot the Balti- 
more aiid Ohio lUUroad) aunouncing tbo approach o! troops to Cockejs- 
ville [about fourteen miles from Baltimore on the Northern Central Eoil- 
n<ad], attd the eicitemoat coDsei]uent upou it in ttie citj. Mr. Brown and 
his companions returned at ouco to the President and asked an immediate 
auJieiicc, which was promptlj given. The Major exiiibited Mr. Garrett 'i 
dispatch, which gare the President greiat surprise. He immediatel}' sum- 
moned the Secretary of War and Qeueral Scott, who soon appeared with 
other members of the Cabinet. The dispatch was submitted. The Presi- 
dent at once, in the mostdecided way, urged the recall of the troops, saying 
he bad no idea they would be there. Lost there should be thesUghtest sus- 
picion of bad faith on his port in sammoning the Major to Washington 
and allowing troops to march on the city during his absence, be desired 
that the troops should, it it were practicable, be sent back at once to York 
or IlarriKburg, Genenil Scott adopted the President's views warmly, and 
an order was accordingly prepared by the liieutenonl-Generol to that 
effect, and forwarded by Major Belger, ot the Army, who also accompanied 
the Mayor to this city. The troops at Cockeysvllle, the Mayor was 
assured, were not brought there for transit through the city, but were 
intended to be marched to the Helay House on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. They will proceed to narrislnirg, from there to Philadelphia, 
and thence by the Chesapeake and Delaware Ciinul or by Perryville, as 
Major-General Patterson may direct. 

This statement iBraadedytheautborityof the Mayor atwl Messrs. George 
W. Dobbin, John C. Brune and S. T, Wallis, who accompanied Mr. 
Brown, and whoooncurredwitbhiminall particidorsiuthecourBeadopted 
by him in the two intervfewa with Mr. Lincoln. 

Qbo. Wm. Bbows, Mayor, 

ThiB Btatement was written by Mr. Wallie, at the request 
of his aS90ciateB, on the train, and was given to the public 
immediately on their return to the city. 

In the course of the first conversation Mr. Simon Cameron 
calk'd my attention to the fiict that on iron bridge on the 
Northern Central Railway, which, he remarked, belonged to 
the city of Baltimore, had been disabled by a sldtled [jerson 
so aa to inflict little injury on the bridge, and he desired to 
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know by what authority this had been done. Up to this time 
nothing had been said about the disabling of the bridges. In 
reply I addressed myself to the President, and Baid, with 
much earnestness, that the disabling of this bridge, and of the 
other bridges, had been done by authority, as the reader has 
already been told, and that it was a measure of protection on 
a sudden emergency, designed to prevent bloodshed in the 
city of Baltimore, and not an act of hostility towards the 
General Government; that the people of Maryland had 
always been deeply attached to the Union, which had been 
shown on all oocasions, but that they, including the citizens 
of Baltimore, regarded the proclamation calling for 75,000 
troops as an act of war on the South, and a violation of its 
constitutional rights, and that it was not surprising that a 
high-spirit<:d people, holding such opinions, should resent 
the passage of Northern troops through their city for such a 
purpose. 

Mr. Lincoln was greatly moved, and, springing up 6roni. 
his chair, walked backward and forward through the apart- 
ment. He said, with great feeling, " Mr. Brown, I am not 
a learned manl I am not a learned man!" that his pro- 
clamation had not been correctly understood ; that he had no 
intention of bringing on war, but that his purpose was to 
defend the capital, which was in danger of being bombarded 
from the heights across the Potomac. 

I am giving here only a part of a frank and full conversa- 
tion, in which others present participated. 

The telegram of Jlr. Garrett to me referred to in the pre- 
ceding statement is in the following words : " Three thouBand 
Northern troops are reported to he at Cockeysville. Intense 
excitement prevails. Churches have been dismissed and the 
people are arming in mass. To prevent terrific bloodshed^ 
the resiilt of your interview and arrangement is awaited." 
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To this the following reply to Mr. Garrett was made byrae: 
"Your telegram received on onr return from an interview 
with the President, Cabinet and General Scott. Becalm and 
do nothing until you hear from me again, I return to eee 
the President at on(« and will telegraph again. Wallis, 
Brune and Dobbin are with me." 

Accordingly, after the second interview, the following dis- 
patch was sent by me to Mr. Garrett : " We have again seen 
the President, General Scott, Secretary of War and other 
members of the Cabinet, and the troops are ordered to return 
forthwith to Harrisburg. A messenger goes with us from 
General Scott. Wo return immediately." 

Mr. Garrett's telegram was not exaggerated. It was a 
fearful day in Baltimore. Women and children, and men, 
too, were wild with excitement. A certainty of a fight ill 
the streets if Northern troops should enter was the pressing 

Those who were arming in hot haste to resist the i 
passage of Northern troops little recked of the fearful risk to 
which they were exposing themselves and all they held dear. 
It was well for the dty and State that the President had 
decided as he did. When tho President gave his deliberate 
decision that the troops should pass around Baltimore and 
not tlirough it. General Scott, stem soldier as he sometimes 
was, said with emotion, " Mr. President, I thank you for 
this, and God will bless you for it." 

From the depth of our heart£ my colleagues and myself 
thanked both the General and the President. 

The troops on the line of the Northern Central Railway — 
some 2400 men, about half of them armed — did not receive 
their orders to return to Pennsylvania until after several 
days. As they had expected to make the journey to Wash- 
ington by rail, they were naturally not well equipped or 
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Biipplied for camp life. I take the following from tlie Sun 
of April 23d : " By order of Marshal Kane, several wagon- 
loads of bread and meat were sent to the camp of the Penn- 
sylvania troops, it being nnderstood that a number were eick 
and suffering for proper food and nourishment. . . . One of 
the Pennsylvanians died on Sunday and was buried within 
the encampment. Two more died yesterday and a number 
of others were on the sick list. The troops were deficient in 
food, having nothing but crackers to feed upon." 

The Eiffhth Massachusctta Regiment, under command of 
General Butler, was the ncxtwhicb passed through Maryland. 
Itreacbed Perryville, on the Susquehanna, by rail on the 20th> 
and there embarked on the Bfearaboat Maryland, arriving at 
Annapolis early on the morning of the 2l3t. Governor Hicks 
addressed the General a note a<h'ising that he should not land 
his men, on account of the great excitement there, and stated 
that he had telegraphed to that effect to the Secretary of War. 

The Governor also wrote to the President, advising him 
to order elsewhere the troops then off Annapolis, and to send 
no more through Maryland, and added the surprising sug- 
gestion that Lord Lyons, the British Minister, be rei^ueeted 
to act as mediator between the contending parties of the 
country. 

The troops, however, were landed without opposition. 
The railway from Annapolis leading to the Washington road 
had, in some places, been torn up, but it was promptly repaired 
by the soldiers, and by the 25th an unobstructed route was 
opened through Annapolis to Washington. 

Horace Greeley, in his book called " The American Confiiot," 
denounces with characteristic vehemence and severity of lan- 
guage the proceedings of tlie city authorities. He scouts 
"tie demands" of the Mayor and his associates, whom he 
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designates as " Messrs. Brown & Co." He insists that prac- 
ticatly on the morning of the 20th of April Maryland was a 
member of the Southern Confederacy, and that her Governor 
spoke and acted the bidding of a cabal of the ablest and most 
envenomed traitors. 

It is true that the city then, and for days afterwards, was in 
an anomalous condition, which may be best described as one of 
"armed neutrality "; biit it is not true that in any sense it 
was, on the 20th of April, or at any other time, a member of 
the Southern Confederacy. On the contrary, while many, 
especially among the young and reckless, were doing their 
utmastto place it in that position, r^ard less of consequences, 
and would, if they could, have forced the hands of the city 
authorities, it was their conduct which prevented such a 
catastrophe. Temporizing and delay were necessary. As 
soon as passions had time to cool, a strong reaction set in and 
the people rapidly di\'ided into two particH — one on the side of 
the North, and the other on the side of the South; but what- 
ever might be their personal or political sympathicfi, it was 
clear to all who had not lost their reason that Maryland, \ 
which lay open from the North by both land and sea, would i, 
be kept in the Union for the sake of the national capital, even 
if it requirwl the unitetl power of the nation to aci'Omplish 
the object. The telegraph wires on the lines leading to the 
North had been cut, and for some days the city was without 
regular telegraphic connection. For a longer time the mails 
were interrupted and travel was stopped. The buoys in 
the harbor were tcmirorarily removed. The business in- 
terests of the city of course suffered under these interrup- 
tions, and would be paralyzed if such isolation were to con- 
tinue, and the merchants soon b^au to demand that the I 
channels of trade should be reopened to the north and east. 
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The immediate duty of the city authorities ^vae to keep the 
peace and protect the city, and, without going into details or 
discussing the conduct of individuals, I shall leave others to 
speak of the manner in which it was performed. 

Colonel Scharf, in his " History of Marj'land," Volume III, 
p. 415, sums up the matter as follows : " In such a period of 
intense excitement, many foolish and unnecessary acts were 
undoubtedly done by persons in the employment of the city, 
as well 08 by private individuals, but it is undoubtedly true 
that the Mayor and board of police commissioners were in- 
flexibly determined to resist all attempts to force the dty 
into secession or into acts of hostility to the Federal Gov- 
emment,and that they successfully accomplished their purp€»ee. 
If they had been otherwise disposed, they could easily have 
effected their object." 



CHAPTER VI. 



BESSIOX OP THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. — REPORT OF THE 

BOARD OP POLICE. SUPPRESSION OF THE FI,A09. ON THE 

5th of may, general butler TAKES POSITION SEVEN 
MILE3 FROM BALTIMORE. — ON THE 13tH OP MAY, HE 
ENTEE3 BALTIMORE AND FORTIFIE.S FEDERAL HILL. — THE 
QNERAL ASSEMBLY WILL TAKE NO STEPS TOWARDS SF/^ES- 
8ION. — MANY YOUHO MEN JOIN THE ARMY OP THE CON- 
FEDERACY. 

On the 22d of April, Governor Hicks convened the Gren- 
eral Assembly of the Stnte, to meet in special session at 
AjinapoUs on the 26th, to deliberate and consider of the con- 
dition of the State, and to take such measnres as in their 
wisdom they might deem fit to maintain peace imd order and 
security within its limits. 

On the 24th of April, " in consequence of the extraordinary 
state of affairs," Governor Hicks clianged the meeting of 
the Assembly to Frederick. The candidates for (he House 
of Deli^tes for the city of Baltimore, wlio had been returned 
sa elected to the General Assembly in 1859, had been refused 
their seats, as previously stated, aud a new election in the 
city had therefore become necessary to fill the vacancy. 

A special election for that purpose was accordingly held in 
the city on the 24th instant. Only a States Rights ticket was 
presented, for which nine thousand two hundred and forty- 
four votes were cast. The candidates elected were : John C. 
Brune, Koss Winans, Henry M. Warfield, J. Hanson 
Thomas, T. Parkin Scott, H. M. Morfit, 8. Teackle Wallis, 
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Charles II. Pitts, William G. Harrison and Lawrence Sangs- 
lon, weli-known and respected citizens, and the ijiajority of 
them nominated because of their known conservatism and 
ileclared opposition to violent meiisuTes. 

This General Assembly, whith fontained men of unusual 
weight and force of charactfir, will ever remain memorable in 
Maryland for the courage and ability with which it main- 
tained the constitutional rights of the State. 

On the 3d of May, the board of polife made a report of its 
proceedings to the Legislature of the State, signed by Charles 
Howard, President. After speaking of the disabling of the 
railroads, it concludes as follows: 

" The absolula necessity of the mcasnrOH thus determined upon by ths 
Qorernor, Major anil Police BoiLrd, is fullj illustmted hj the fact that 
early oa Sunday itiorning reliable information rpiioli«] tlia city of the 
prMonce of alarge bodyof Pennsylvania troops, omounting to about twenty- 
four hundred men, who had reached Ashland, near Cockeysi-iUe, by the 
vaj of the Northern Central Railroad, and was stopped in their progress 
towards Baltimore by the partial deatmction of the Ashland bridge. 
Every intelligent citizen at all acquainted with the state of feeling then 
existing, must be satisfied that if these troops had attempted to march 
through the city, an immense loss of life would have ensued in the conflict 
which wnuid necessarily have taken place. The bitter feelings already 
engcndereil would have been intensely increased by such a conflict ; all 
attempts at conciliation would have been vain, and terrible destruction 
would have been the conaequence, if, os is certain, other bodies of troops 
tiod insisted on forcing their way through the city. 

"The tone o( the whole Northern press and theraBasof the popalatioa 
was violent in the extreme. Incursionsnponour city weredaily threatened, 
not only by troops In the aervico of the Federal Qovemment, but by the 
vilest and most reckless desperadoes, tkcting independently, and, as they 
threatened, in despiteottheGovemment. backed by well-known influential 
citizens, and sworn to the commission of all kinds of excesses. In short, erery 
powribleeffortwasmodetoalarmthiacommunity. In thiscondltbn of things 
the Board felt it to be their solemn duty to continue the organization which 
had already been commenced, for tlio purjtosc of assuring the people o( 
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Baltimore that do effort would be spared to protect all within itabonlerSito 
the extent of their abilit7. All the means employed were ilevoted to this 
end, (uid with no view ot producing ft collision with the General Govern- 
ment, which the Boord were particuUrly aniious to avoid, and an arrange- 
ment wushappilycffcotcdby the Mayor with the General Oovemraent that 
no troops ghoiild be passed through the city. Aa an evidence ol the 
dcternii nation ot the Boanl to prevent such collision, a sufficient gnaid 
vras sent in the neighborhood of Furt Mcllenry several nights to arrest all 
piLTtics who might be engaged in a threatened attack upon it, and a steam- 
tug was employed, properly manned, to prevent any hostile demonstration 
upon the receiving- ship Alleghany, lying at anchor in the harbor, ot all 
which the United States oQicers in command were duly notilted. 

" Property ot various descriptions lielonging to the Government and 
iadiriduals was taken possession of by the police force with a view to its 
security. The best care has been taken of it. Every effort has been made 
to discover the righttul owners, and a portion ot it has already been tor- 
warded to order. Arrangements have been made with the Government 
agents satisfactory to them for the portion belonging to it, and the balance 
is held subject to the order of its owners. 

" Amidst all the excitement and confusion which has sinoe prevailed, 
the Board take great pleasure in stating that the good order and peace ot 
the city have been preserved lo an extraordinary degree. Indeed, to 
jiirlg'e from the accounts given by the press of other cities of what has lieen 
the state of things in their own commuciities, Baltimore, during the whole 
of the post week and up to this date, will compare favorably, as to the 
protection wliich persons and property have enjoyed, with any other large 
city in the United States." 

Much has been naid in regard to the suppression of the 
national flag in Baltimore during the disturbances, and it is 
proper that the fiicfs should here be stated. 

General Robinson, in his description of the occurrences 
wliicli took place after the 19th of April, says that meetings 
were held under the flag of the State of Maryland, at which 
the speeches were inflammatory secession harangues, and tliat 
the national flag disappeared, and no man dared to display 
it. Whether or not this statement exactly represents the 
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condition of things, it at least approximatea it, and od 1 
26th of April, an order was issued by tlie board of polit 
reciting that the peace of the city was likely to be disturbedfl 
by the display of various flags, and directing that no flag i 
any description should be raised or carried through the! 
streets. On April 29th, the city council passed an ordia 
signed by the Mayor, authorizing him, when in hie opinion^ 
the peace of the city required it, to prohibit by proclamatioi 
for a limited period, to bo designated by him, the public dia-l 
play of all flags or banners in the city of Baltimore, exec 
on buildings or vessels occupied or employed by the Grovem— 
ment of the United States. On the same day I, in pursn- 
ancc of the ordinance, issued a proclamation prohibiting the 
display of flags for thirty days, with the exception stated in . 
the ordinance, and on the 10th of May, when I was satisGedl 
that all danger was over, I issued a proclamation remo\'ing^ 
the prohibition. The only violation of the order which came 
under my notice during the period of suppression was on the 
part of a military company which had the Maryland flag fly- 
ing at its headquarters, on Lexington street near the City Hall^ 
On my directing this flag to be taken down, the reqnei 
was at once complied with. 

General Robinson says that " the first demonstration of J 
returning loyalty was on the 28th day of April, when a sail- 1 
ing vessel came down the river crowded with men, and! 
covered from stem to st«m with national flags. She SEtiledfl 
past the fort, cheered and sainted our flag, which was dipped I 
in return, after which she returned to the city," He theal 
adds : " The tide had turned. Union mcnavowed themselve^'tl 
the stars and stripes were again unfurled, and order waaS 
restored. Although after this time arrests were made of per- 1 
sons conspicuous for disloyalty, the return to reason 
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almost as sudden as the outbreak of rebellion. The rnilroads 
were repaired, trains ran n^ularly, and troops poured into 
Waehington without hindranoe or opposition of any sort. 
Thousands of men volunteered for Uie Union Army. Four 
regiments of Maryland troops afterwards served with me, 
and constituted the Third Brigade of my division. They 
fought gallantly the battles of the Union, and no braver 
soldiers ever marched under the flag." 

The tide indce^ soon turned, but not quil« so rapidly an ', 
this statement seems to indicate. On the 5th of May, General 
Butler, with two raiments and a battery of artillery, came 
from Washington and took possession of tlie Relay House on 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad at the junction of the 
Washington branch, about seven miles from Baltimore, and 
fortified the position. One of his first proceedings was highly 
characteristic. He issued a special order declaring that he 
had found well-authenticated evidence that one of hia soldiers 
had " been poisoned by means of strychnine admimstercii in 
the food brought into the camp," and he warned the people of 
Maryland that he could "put an agent, with a word, into 
every household armed with this terrible weapon." This 
statement sent a thrill of horror through the North, and the 
accompanying threat of course excited the indignation and 
disgust of our people. The case was carefully examined by the 
city physician, and it turned out that the man had an ordi- 
nary attiick of cholera morbus, the consequence of imprudent 
diet and camp life, but the General never thought proper to 
correct the slander. 

On the evening of the 11th of May, General Butler being 
then at Annapolis, I received a note from Edward G. Parker, 
his aide-de-camp, stating that he had received intimations 
from many sources that an attack by the Baltimore roD^iB 
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was intended that night ; that these r 

finned by a gentleman from Baltimore, who gave his name 
and residence ; that the uttack would be made hj more tbaa 
a thousand men, every one sworn to kill a man; that they 
were coming in wagons, on horses and on foot, and that a 
considerable force from the west, probably the Point of 
Rocks in Maryland, was nliso expected, and I was requested 
to guard every avenue from the city, so as to prevent the 
Baltimore rioters from leaving town. 

Out of respect to the source from which the appIicalioB 
came, I immediately sent for the marshal of police, and 
requested him to throw out bodies of his men so as to guard 
every avenue leading to the Relay House. No enemy, how- 
ever, appearc-d. The threatened attack proved to be merely 
a groundless alarm, an I knew from the beginning it was. 

On the night of the 13th of May, when the city was as 
peaceful as it is to-day, General Butler, in the midst of a 
thunderstorm of unusual violence, entered Baltimore and 
took possession of FodtTal Hill, which overlooks the harbor 
and Donunande the city, and which he immediately proceeded 
to fortify. There was nobody to oppose him, and nobody 
thought of doing so; but, for this exploit, which he regarded 
as the capture of Baltimore, he was made a Major-General. 
He immediately issued a proclamation, as if he were in 
conquered city snbject to military law. 

Meantime, on the 26th of April, the General Assembly 
the State had met at Frederick. " As soon aa the General 
Assembly met" (Scharf's History of Maryland, Vol. Ill, 
p. 444), **the Hon. James M. Mason, formerly United States 
Senator from Vii^nia, waited on it as commissioner from that 
State, anthoriKcd to negotiate a treaty of alliance oflensive 
and defensive with Maryland on her behalf." This propoai- 
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tion met with no acc«ptaui«. On the 2?lh, the Senate, by 
B. unanunous vote, issued an address for the purpose of allay- 
ing the apprehensions of the people, declaring that it had no 
eonstitutioDul authority to take any action leading to seccs- 
siou, and on the next day the House of Delegates, by a vote 
of 53 to 12, made a similar declaration. Early in May, the 
Greneral Assembly, by a vote in tlie House of 43 to J2, and 
in the Scnalfi of 11 to 3, passed a series of resoludona pro- 
claiming its position in the existing trisis. 

The resolutions protested against tlie war as unjast and , 
unconstitutional, and announced a determination to take no 
part in its prosecution. They expressed a desire for the im- 
mediate recognition of the Confederate States; and while 
they protested against the military occupation of the State, 
and the arbitrary restrictions and illegalities with which it 
was attt^nded, they called on all good citizens to abstain from 
violent and unlawful interference with the troops, and 
patiently and peacefully to leave to time and reason the 
ultimate and certain re-establishment and vindication of tlie 
right; and they declared it to be at that time inexpedient to 
call a Sovereign Convention of the State, or to take any 
measures for the immediate organization or arming of the 
militia. 

Afler it became plain that no movement would be made 
towards secession, a large number of young men, including 
not a few of the flower of the State, and representing lai^ly 
the more wealthy and prominent families, escaped acroBS the 
border and entered the ranks of the Confederacy. The 
number has been estimated at as many as twenty thousand, 
but this, perhaps, is too large a figure, and there are no 
means of ascertaining the truth. The muster-rolls have 
perished with the Confederacy. The great body of those 
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who Bympathized with the South had no disposition to takea 
armB against the Union so long as Maryland remained ft I 
member of it. This was Biibsequently proved by their 4 
failure to enlist in the Southern armies on the dificrent ' 
occaeions in 1862, 1863 and 18G4 when they crossed the 
Potomac and transferred tlie seat of war to Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, under the command twice of General Lee aud J 
onoe of General Early. 1 

The first of these campaigns ended in the bloody battle of' ^ 
Antietam. The Maryland men, as a tribute to their good 
conduct, were placed at the head of the army, and crossed the 
river with enthusiasm, the band pla^'ing and the Roldi^^ 
ranging "My Maryland." Great was their disappDintment 
that the recruits did not even 8ufBce to fill the gapa in th^ 
shattered ranks. 



CHAPTER VII. 



CHIEF JUSTICE TANEY AND THE WRIT OP HABEAS OOItPUS. 
— A UNION CONVESTrON. — CONSEQUENCE OP THE BUS- 
PENSION OF THE WRIT, — INCIDENTS OP THE WAR. — THE 
WOMEN IN THE WAR. 

The suspenBion of the writ of hubeaa corpus, by order of 
the Prpsidcnt, without the sanction of an Act of Congress, 
which had not then been given, was one of Uie mcmonLble 
events of the war. 

On the 4th of May, 18G1, Judge Giles, of the United States 
District Court of Maryland, issued a writ o{ habeas corpus to 
Major Morris, then in command of Fort McHenry, to dis- 
charge a soldier who was under age. Major Morris refused 
to obey the writ. 

On the 14th of May the General jVssembly adjourned, and 
Mr, Ross Winana, of Baltimore, a member of the House of 
Delegates, while returning to his home, was arrcsled by 
General Butler on a chai^ of high treason. He was con- 
veyed to Anmipolis, and subsequently to Fort McHenry, and 
was soon afterwards released. 

A case of the highest importance next followed. On the 
25th of May, Mr. John Merryman, of Baltimore County, was 
arrested by order of General Keim, of Pennsylvania, and con- 
fined in Fort McHenry. The next day (Sunday, May 26th) 
his counsel, Messrs. George M. Gill and George H. Williams, 
presented a petition for the writ of habeas corpus to Chief 
Justice Taney, who issued tlie writ immediately, diieoted 
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to General Cadwalloder, then in command in Maryland, 
ordering him to produce the body of Merrymau in court oii 
the following day (Monday, May 27th). On that day Colonel 
Lee, his aide-de-camp, came into court with a letter Irom 
General Cadwallader, directed to the Chief Justice, stating 
that Mr. Merrymau had been arrested on charges of high 
treason, and that he (the General) was authorized by the 
President of the United States in such aises to suspend the 
writ of habats corpus for the public safety. Judge Taney 
asked Colonel Lee if he had brought with him the body of 
John Merryman. Colonel Lee replied that he had no instruc- 
tions except to deliver the letter. 

Chitf Jualvx.—lh's oommwiding officer, then, declines to obey the writ ? 

Colonel Lee. — Alter makiiig that communicatiiiD mj dutj is ended, aud 
I hare no further power [rising and retiring). 

Chief Justice. — The Court orders an attachment to issue against Ge«rg« 
Cadwallader Tor disobedience to the iiigh writ o( the Court, returnable at 
twelve o'clock to-morrow, 

The order was accordingly issued as directed. 

A startling issue was thus presented. The venerable Chief 
Justice had come from Washington to Baltimore for the pur- 
pose of issuing a writ of habeas corpus, and the President had 
thereupon authorized the commander of tlie fort to hold the 
prisoner and disregard the writ. 

A more important occasion could hardly have occurred. 
Where did the President of the United States acquire such a 
power ? Was it true that a citizen held his liberty subject 
to the arbitrary will of any man? In what part of the 
Constitution could such a power be found? Why had it 
never been discovered before? ^Tiat precedent existed for 
such an act ? 

Judge Taney was greatly venerated in Baltimore, where 
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ho had (ovmerly lived. The case created a profound sensa- 
tion. 

On the next morning the Chief Justice, leaning on the arm 
of hia grandson, walked elowly through the crowd which hud 
gathered in front of the court-house, and the crowd silently 
and with lifted hata opened the way for him to pass. 

Roger B. Taney was one of the most self-controlled and 
courageous of judges. He took his scat with his usual i^uiet 
dignity. He called the case of John Merryman and askod 
the marshal for his return to the writ of attachment. The 
return stated that he had gone to Fort McHenryfor the i)ur- 
pose of serving the writ on General Cadwallader ; that he 
had sent in his name at the outer gate; that the messenger 
had returned with the reply that there was no answer to send ; 
that he was not permitted to enter the gate, and, therefore, 
could not serve the writ, as he was commanded to do. 

The Chief Justice then read from his manuscript as follows : 

I ordered the bttiiobraent of. yesterday became apon the taoe of Che 
Rtum the detentiou o[ the prisoner was uiiUwtul upon two grounds: 

lat. The President, under the Constitution and lawsoftha United Statm, 
cannot suspend the privilege oF the writ o( habeas corpus, nor authorize 
any military officer to do ea 

3d. A DiJlitary oillcor has no right to arrest and detain a person not 
subject to the rules and (krticlea of war, for an offense against the lam of 
the United States, except in aid of the judicial authority and subject to its 
control ; and it the parlj is arrested by the military, it is the duty of the 
oDlcer to deliver him over immediately to the civil authority, to be dealt 
with according to law. 

I forbore yesterday to state the provinons of the Constitution of the 
United States which make these principles the fundamental law of tlie 
Union, because an oral statement might be misunderstood in some portions 
of it, and I shall therefore put my opinion in writing, and flle it in tbo 
office of Ihu clerk of ihis court, ia the course of this week. 

The Chief Justice then orally remarked : 
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In relation to the present return, it is proper to say that of course the 
niaithal baa legally the power to Bummoii the ^kmsc coniiVa^ to seize and 
bring into court the party named in the attachment ; but it ia apparent he 
will be resisted in the discharge of thnt duty by a force notoriously superior 
to the posse, and, tliia being tlio cusff, such u proceeiling cau resnlt in no 
good, [ind is useless. I will not, therefore, require the marshal to perform 
thU duty. If, iiowQver, General Cadwalladcr were before me, I shooM 
impose on liim thd punishment which it is my province to inflict — that of 
fine and imprisonment. I shall merely say, to-day, that I shall rediico to 
writing the reasons under which I liavu acted, and which have led me to 
the conclusions expressed in my opinion, and shall direct the cierk to tar* 
ward them vfith these proceedings to the President, so that he may <Iis-* 
charge his constitutional duty " to take care that the laws are bitfafoUy 
executed." 

It 18 due to my readers that they should have an opportu- 
oity of reading thio opinion, and it is accordingly inserted in 
an Appendix, 

After the court had adjourned, I went up to the hench and 
thanked Judge Taney for thus upholding, in its integrity, 
the writ of habeas corpus. He replied, " Mr. Brown, I am 
an old man, a very old man " (he had completed his eighty- 
fourth year), " but perhaps T was preserved for f hi.q occasion." 
I replied, " Sir. I thank God that yon were." 

He then told me that he knew that his own iraprisotiment 
had been a matter of consultation, but that the danger ha<I 
passed, and he warned me, from information he had received, 
that my time would come. 

The charges against Merryman were discovered to be un- ' 
founded and he was soon discharged by military authority. 

The nation is now tired of war, and rests in the enjojinent 
of a harmony which has not been equaUc<l since the days of 
•Tames Monroe. When Judge Taney rendered this dcctsttm 
the Constitution was only seventy-two years old — twelve years 
younger than hiuiBelf. It is now less than one hundred years 
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old — a short period iu a nation'a life — and yet during that 
jieriod there have been scrioua commotiona — two foreign 
wars and a ciWl war. In the future, as in the past, ofTenses 
will come, and hostile parties and factions will arise, and the 
men who wield power will, if they dare, shut up in fort or 
prison, without reach of relief, those whom thry rngurd as 
dangerous enemies. When that period arrives, then will 
those who wisely love thtir country thank the great Chief 
Justice, as I did, for his unflinclitug dtfense oiliabetm corpJts, 
the supremo writ of right, and the corner-stone of j>crsonal 
liberty among all English-sj)eakiug people. 

In the Life of Benjamin R. Curtis, Vol. I, p. 240, his 
biographer says, speaking of Chief Justice Taney, with refer- 
ence to the case of Merryman, " If he had never done anything 
else that was high, heroic and important, his noble vindica- 
tion of the writ of kabeag eorpue and the dignity and authority 
of his ofBce against a rash minister of State, who, in the pride 
of a fancied executive power, came near to the commission of 
a great crime, will command tlie admiration and gratitude of 
every lover of constitutional liberty so long as our institutions 
shall endure." The crime referred to was the intended im- 
prisonment of the Chief Justice. 

Although this crime was not committed, a criminal prece- 
dent had been set and was ruthlessly followed. " My lord," 
Baid Mr. Seward to Lord Ljons, "I can touch a bell on my 
right hand and order the imprisonment of a citizen of Ohio; 
I can touch a bell again and order the imprisonment of a 
citizen of New York; and no power on earth, except that of 
the President, can release them. Can the Queen of England 
do so much ?" When such a power is wieldetl by any man, 
or set of men, nothing is left to protect the liberty of the 
citizen. 
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On the 24Ui of May, a Union Convention, eoneisting of 
fourteen counties of the State, including the city of Baltimore, 
and leaving eight unrepresented, met in the city. The 
counties not represented were Waaliiiigtou, Moutgomery, 
Prince George, Charles, St. Mary's, Dorchester, SomerBet, 
and Worcester. The number of members does not appear to 
have been large, but it incladed the names of gentlemen 
well known and highly respected. The Convcntiou adopted 
Besolutions which declared, among other things, that the 
revolution on the part of eleven States was without excuse or 
palliation, and that the redress of actual or supposed wrongs 
in oonnection with the slavery question formed no part of 
their views or purposes; that the people of this State were 
nnalterably dcterminod to defend the Government of the 
United States, and would support the Government in all 
l^;al and constitutional measures which might be necessary 
to resist the revolutionists ; that the intimations made by the 
majority of the Legislature at its late session — that the people 
vrere humiliated or subjugated by the action of the Govern- 
ment — were gratuitous insults to that people ; that the dignity 
of the State of Maryland, involved in a precise, persistent 
and effective recognition of all her rights, privileges and 
immunities under the Consdtution of the United States, will 
be vindicated at all times and under all circumstances by 
those of her sons who are sincere in their fealty to her and 
the Government of the Union of which she is part, and to 
popular constitutional liberty; that while they concurred 
with the present Executive of the United States that the 
unity and integrity of the National Union must be preserved, 
their view of the nature and true principles of the Constitu- 
tion, of the powers which it confers, and of the duties which 
it enjoins, and the rights which it secures, as it relates to and 
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affects the question of ulavery in many of the essential bear- 
ings, is diretitly opposed to the views of the Executive ; that 
they are fixed in their conviction, amongst others, tliat a just 
comprehension of the true principles of the Constitution 
forbid utterly the formation of political parties on the foun- 
dation of the slavery question, and that the Union men will 
oppose to the utmost of their ability all attempts of the 
Federal Executive to commingle in any manner its peculiar 
views on the slavery question with that of maintaining the 
just powers of the Government. 

These resolutions are important as showing the stand 
taken by a large portion of the Union party of the State in 
regard to any interference, as the result of the war or other- 
wise, by the General Go\'emment with the provisions of the 
Constitution with regard to slavery. 

After the writ of habeas corpus had been thus suspended, 
martial law, as a consequence, rapidly became all-powerful, 
and it continued in force during the war. That law is by 
Judge Black, in his argument before the Supreme Court in 
the case of ex parte MilHgan,' shown to be simply the rule of 
irresponsible force. I^aw becomes helpless before it. inter 
arma stleni legte. 

On May 25, 1862, Judge Carmichael, an honored magistrate, 
while sitting in his court in Easfon, was, by tlie provost 
marshal and his deputies, assisted by a body of military sent 
from Baltimore, beaten, and dragged bleeding from the bench, 
and then imprisoned, because he had on a previous occasion 
delivered a charge to the grand jury directing them to inquire 
into certain illegal acts and to indict the offenders. His 
imprisonment in Forts McHcnry, Lafayette, and Delaware, 
'lasted more than six months. On December 4, 1862, he was 
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ancondltioDally released, no trial ha^dng been granted himj 
nor any chaises made against him. On June 28, 1S62, Judge 
Bartol, of the Court of Appeals of Klaryland, was arrested 
and confined in Fort McHenry. He was released after a few 
days, without any charge being preferred against him, or any 
explanation given. 

Spies and informers abounded. A r^id snpervision was 
established. Disloyalty, eo culled, of any kind was a punish- 
able oiTenfc. Rebel colors, the red and white, were pro- 
hibited. They were not allowed to appear in shop-windows 
or on children's garmente, or an\-H-here tliut might offend the 
Union sentiment. If a newspaper promulgated disloyal Benti- 
ments, the paper was suppressed and the editor imprisoned. 
If a clergyman was disloyal in prayer or sermon, or if he 
Ifiiled to utter a prescribed prayer, he was liable to be treated 
in the same manner, and was sometimes so treated. A learned 
and eloquent Lutheran clergyman came to me for advioe 
because he had been summoned before the provost marshal 
for sax'ing that a nation which incurred a heavy debt in the 
prosecution of war laid Wolcnt hands on the harvests of tlia 
future ; but his offense was condoned, because it appeared that 
he had referred to the " Thirty Years' War " and had made no 
direct reference to the debt of the United States, and perbapa 
for a better reason — that he had strong liepublican friends 
among his congregation. 

If horses and fodder, fences and timber, or houses and lan^ 
were taken for the use of the Army, the owner was not tm- 
titled to compensation unless he could prove that he was a 
loyal man; and the proofwas required to be furnished through 
some well-known loyal person, who, of course, was osoally 
paid for his services. Very soon no one was allowed to vote 
unli-ss he was a loyal man, and soldiers at the polls i 
In settling Uie question of lo^'olty. 
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Nearly all who approved of the war regarded these things 
OB an me\-italilc military necessity ; but those who disapproved 
deeply resented them as unwarrantable violations of sacred 
constitutional rights. The conse<|uence was that friendships 
were dissolved, the ties of blood severed, and an invisible but 
well-understood line divided the people. The bitterness and 
even the common mention of these acts have long since 
ceased, but the tradition survives and still continues to be a 
fector, silent, but not without influence, in the pt>litic8 of the 
State. 

History repeats itself. There were deeds done on both 
sides which bring to mind the wars of England and Scotland 
and tlie border strife between those countries. There were 
flittings to and fro, and adventures and hairbreadth escapes 
innumerable. Soldiers returned to visit their homes nt the 
risk of their necks. Contraband of every description, and 
letters and newspapers, found their way acrops the border. 
The military lines were long and tortuous, and vulnerable 
points veie not hajd to find, and trusty carriers were ready 
to go anywhere for the love of adventure or the love of gain. 

The women were as deeply interested as the men, and 
were less apprehensive of personal consequences. In dif- 
ferent parts of the city, not excepting its stateliest square, 
where stands the marble column from which the fether of 
his country lookLd down, sadly as it were, on a divided 
peojile, there might have been found, by the initiated, 
groups of women who, with swift and skillful fingers, were 
ihshioning and making garments strangely various in shape 
and kind — some for Northern prisons where cajitivefe were 
confined, some for destitute homes beyond the Southern 
border, in which only women and children were left, and 
some for Southern camps where ragged soldiers were waitii^ 
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bdad. Hw TOrk was tarried OD not vilhout ita risks; 
bat little cared the workers fiir that. PcrfaapE tlie sensation 
of danger itself, and a spirit of resistance to an suthoritv 
vhid) they refused to recognize, gave rest to their toil ; nor 
did ther alvars tbhik it necesnrr to inform the good man 
of the house in which they wire assembled either of their 
presence or of what was goin<^ on beneath Ws roof. 

"Hie women who stood by the cau?e of the Union were not 
oompelled to hide thor charitable derds from the light of day. 
Ko need for them to feed and clothe the soldiers of the Union, 
vbOee wants were aniply supplied by a boontifnl Go^-em- 
ment ; but with untiring zeal they \~isited the military hospi- 
tals on mifsions of mercy, and when the bloody fields of 
Antietam and Gettii'^bnrg were fought, both they and tbeir 
Southern sisters hastened, though not wiih a common pur- 
pose, to the aid of the wounded and dying, the yictimg (^ 
civil strife uid children of a common coontrv. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

GENERAL BANKS IN COMMAND. — MARSHAL KANE ARRESTED. 

POLICE COMMISSIONERS SUPERSEDED. HESOHTTIOKS 

PASSED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. — POLICE COMMIS- 
SIONERS ARRESTED. MEMORIAL ADDRESSED BY THE 

MAYOR AND CrtY COCNCIL TO CONGRESS. — OENEHAL DIX 
IN COMMAND, — ARREST OP MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY, THE MAYOR AND OTHERS. — RELEASE OF PRIS- 
ONERS. COLONEL DIMICK. 



On the 10th of June, 1861, Major-General Nathaniel P. 
Banks, of Massachusetts, Tvas appomted in the place of 
General Cadwallader to the command of the Department of 
Annapolis, with headquarters at Baltimore. On the 27th of 
June, (Jeneral Banks arrested Marshal Kane and confined 
him in Fort McHenry. He then issued a proclamation 
announcing that he had superseded Marshal Kane and the 
commissioners of police, and that he had appointed Colonel 
John R. Kenly, of the First Regiment of Marjdand Volun- 
teers, provost marshal, with the aid and assistance of the 
subonlinate officers of the pohce department. 

The police coramiseioners, including the mayor, offered no 
resistance, but adopted and puhliahed a resolution declaring 
that, in the opinion of the board, the forcible suspension of 
their functions Ruspended at the same time the active opera- 
tion of the polite law and put the officers and men off" duty 
for the present, leaving tlicm subject, however, to the rules 
and regulations of the ser\'ice as to their personal conduct 
and deportment, and to the orders which the board ought see 
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fit thereafter to issue, when the present illegal suspension of J 
their functions ehoulti be removed. 

The Legislature of Maryland, at its adjourned session 
on the 22d of June, passed a series of resolutions declaring | 
that the unconstitutional and arbitrary proceetUngs of the 
Federal Executive had not been confined to the violation of j 
the personal rights and liberties of the citizens of Mary- 
land, but had been so extended that the property of no 
man was safe, the sanctity of no dwelling was respected, 
and that the sacredness of private correspondence no longer 
existed ; that the Senate and House of Delegates of Mary- 
land felt it due to her dignity and independence that 
history should not record the overthrow of public freedom 
for an instant within her borders, without recording likewise 
the indignant expression of her resentment and remonstrance, 
and they accordingly protested against the oppressive and 
tyrannical assertion and exercise of military jurisdictian 
within the limits of Maryland over the persona and property 
of her citizens by the Government of the United States, And 
solemnly declared the same to be subversive of the most 
6acred guarantees of the Constitution, and in flagrant ^'iolation 
of the fundamental and most cherished principles of American 
free government. 

On the first of July, the police commissioners were arrested 
and imprisoned by order of General Banks, on the gnrand, 
as he allegetl in a proclamation, that the commissioners had 
refused to obey his decrees, or to recognize his appointees, and 
that they continued to hold the police force for some purpoee 
not known to the Government. 

General Banks does not say what authority he had to 
make decrees, or what the decrees were which the oommis- 
uoners had refused to obey ; and us on the 27th of June he ■ 
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had imprisoned the marshal of police, and had put a provost 
mart<hal in his place, retaining only the subordinate ofRcera 
of the police department, and had appointed instead of the 
men another hody of police, all under the control of the 
provost marshal ; and us the commisaioners had no right to 
disclmi^ tho police force established by a law of the State, 
and were lefl with no duties in relation to the police which 
they could perform, it is very plain that, whatever motive 
General Banks may have had for the arrest and imprisonment 
of the commissioners, it is not stated in hia proclamation. 

One of the commissioners, Charles D. Hinks, was soon 
released in consequence of failing health. 

On the day of the arrest of the police commi.ssi oners the 
city was occupied by troops, who in large detachments, 
infantry and artillery, took up positions in Monument 
Square, Exchange Place, at Camden-street Station and other 
points, and fhey mounted guard and bivouacked in the streets 
for more than a week. 

On July 18th, the police commissioners presented to Con- 
gress a memorial in which they protested very vigorouBly 
against their unlawful arrest and imprisonment. 

On the 23d day of July, 1861, the mayor and city council 
of Baltimore addressed a memorial to the Senate and House 
of Eepreaentatives of the United States, in which, after 
describing the condition of afFairs in Baltimore, they respect- 
fiilly, yet most earnestly, demanded, as matter of right, that 
their city might be governed according to the Constitution and 
laws of the United States and of the State of Maryland, that 
the citizens might be secure in their persons, houses, papers 
and t'fii?ct8 against unreasonable searches and seizures; that 
they should not be deprived of life, liberty or property 
without due prooess of law; that the military should render 
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obedience to the civil authority-; that the municipal Iaw« 
tiihould be respected, the officers released from imprisonment 
and restored to the lawful exercise of their functions, and 
that the police government established by law should b« no 
longer inii>eded by armed force to the injury of peace and 
order. It is perhaps needless to add that the memorial met 
with no favor. 

On the 7th of August, 1861, the L^slature of the State, 
in a series of resolutions, denounced these proceedings in all 
their parte, pronouncing them, so far as they affected individ- 
uals, a gross and unconstitutional abuse of power which 
nothing could palliate or excuse, and, in their hearing ttpon 
the authority and constitutional powers and privil^es of 
the State herself, a revolutionary subversion of the Federal 
compact. 

The Legislature then adjourned, to meet on the 17th of 
September. 

On the 24th of July, 1801, General Dix had been placed 
in command of the Department, with his headquarters in 
Baltimore. On tiiat day he wrote from Fort McHenry to the 
Assistant Adjutant-General for re-enforcemcnt of the troops 
under his command. He said that there ought to be ten 
thousand men at Baltimore and Annapolis, and that he could 
not venture to respond for the quietude of the Department 
with a smaller number. At Fort McHcnry, as told by his 
biographer, he exhibited to some ladies of secession pro- 
clivities an immense cohimbiad, and informed them that it 
was pointed to Monument Square, and if there was an up- 
rising that this piece would be the first he would fire. But 
the guns of Fort McHenry were not sufBcient. He built on 
the east of the city a very strong work, which he called Fort 
Marshall, and he strengthened the earthwork on Federal 
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EiU, in tbe Bouthem port, bo that the city lay under the 
guns of three powerful forts, with sBveral smaller onee. 
Not satisfied with this, on the 15th of September, 1862, 
General Dix, after he had been transferred to another 
department, wrote to Major-Gcncral Halleck, then Com- 
mander-in-Chief, advising that the ground on which the 
earthwork on Federal Hill had been erected should be pur- 
chased at a cost of one hundred thousand dollars, and that it 
should be permanently fortified at an additional expense of 
^250,000. He was of opinion that although the great body of 
the people were, as he described them, eminently distinguished 
for their moral virtues, Baltimore had always contained a 
mass of inflammable material, which would ignit« on the 
slightest provocation. He added that " Fort Federal Hill 
completely commanded the city, and is capable, from its 
proximity to the principal business quarters, of assailing any 
one without injury to the others. The hill eeems to have 
been placed there by Nature as a eite for a permanent citadel, 
and I beg to surest whether a negiect to appropriate it to 
its obvious design would not be on unpardonable dereliction 
of duty." 

These views were perhaps extreme even for a mnjor-general 
commanding in Baltimore, especially as by this time the dis- 
orderly clement which infests all cities had gone over to the 
stronger side, and was engaged in tbe pious work of per- 
secuting rebels. General Halleck, even after this solemn 
warning, left Federal Hill to the protection of its earthwork. 

The opinion which General Dix had of Baltimore ex- 
tended, though in a less degree, to a large portion of the 
State, and was sliared, in part at least, not only by the other 
military commanders, but by the Government at ^A'ashington. 

On the 11th of September, 1861, Simon Cameron, Secre- 
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tary of War, wrote the following letter to Major-Oeneral 
Banks, who was at this time in command of a division in 
Maryland: 

" WiK DEPiRTMBST, Stplsmber II, 1B81. 
" Omierai :—Tii6 passage of any act of secession by the Legisl&tai« of 
Marf land must be prevented. It oeoessaij, all or any part ol tbe mem- 
bere must be arrested. Exercise your ovti judgmeDt as to the time and 
manner, but do the work eSectivel;." 

On the 12th of September, Majnr-General McClellan, 
Commander-iii-Chief of the Army of the Potomac, wrote a 
confidential letter to General Banks reciting that "after full 
cOQBultation with the President, Secretary of State, War, etc, 
it has heen decided to effect the operation proposed for the 
17th," The 17th was the day fixed for the meeting of the 
General Aesombly, and the operation to be performed was 
the arrest of some thirty members of that body, and other 
persons besides. Arnmgements had been made to have a 
Government steamer at Aimapolis to receive the prisoners 
and convey them to their destination. The plan was to be 
arranged with General IKx and Governor Seward, and the 
letter closes with lea\'ing this exceedingly imixirtant affair to 
the tact and discretion of Gi>neral Banks, and impressii^ on 
him the absolute necessitj' of secrecy and suoceee. 

Accordingly, a number of the most prominent members of 
the Legislature, myself, as mayor of Baltimore, and editors 
of newspaper?, and other citizens, were arrested at midnight. 
I was arrested at my country home, near the Relay Honse 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, by four policemen and 
a guard of soldiers. The soldiers were placed in both front 
and rear of the house, while tlie police rapped violently on 
the front door. I had gone to bed, but was still awake, for 
I had some apprehension of danger. I immediately arose. 
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and opening my bed-room window, asked the intruders what 
they wanted. They replied that they wanted Mayor Brown. 
I asked wlio wanted him, and they answered, the Government 
of the United States. I then inquired for their warrant, but 
they had none. After a short time spent in preparation I 
took leave of ray wife and children, and closely guarded, 
walked down the high hill on which the house stands to the 
foot, where a carriage was waiting for me. The soldieTs went 
no farther, but I was driven in charge of the police seven 
miles to Baltimore and through the city to Fort McHenry, 
where to my surprise I found mj-self a fellow-pri.soncr in a 
company of friends and well-known citizens. We were im- 
prisoned for one night in Fort Mcflenry, nest in Fort 
Monroe for about two weeks, nest in Fort Lafayette for about 
six weeks, and finally in Fort Warren. Henry May, mem- 
ber of Congress from Baltimore, was arrested at the some 
tame, but was soon releaBed. 

Col. Scharf, in his "History of Maryland," Volume III, 
p. 442, says: "It was originally intended that they (the 
prisoners) should bo coufine<l in the fort at the Dry Tortugas, 
but as there was uo fit steamer in Hampton Koods to make 
the voyage, the programme was changeil."* 

The apprehension that the Ijegislature intended to pass an 
act of secession, as intimated by Secretary Cameron, was, in I 
view of the position in which the State was plac«d, and the' I 
whole condition of afliiirs, so absurd that it is ditSoult to ' 

i that he seriously entertained it. The blow was 
doubt, however, intended to strike with terror the opponents 
of the war, and was one of the effective means resorted to 
by the Government to obtain, as it soon did, entire control 
of the State. 

" Chronicles of Baltimore," p. BIT, by the same anthor. 
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As the events of the 19th of April had occurred nearly five 
months previously, and I was endeavoring to pertbrm my 
duties as mayor, in obedience to law, without giving offense 
to either the civil or military authorities of the Government, 
the only apparent reason for my arrest grew out of a difGcuIty 
in regard to the payment of the police appointed by General 
Banks. In July a law had been passed by Congress appro- 
priating one hundred thousand dollars for the purpose of 
such payment, but it was plain that a similar expenditure 
would not long be tolerated by Congress. In this emei^ency 
an intimation came to me indirectly from Secretary Seward, 
through a common acquaintance, that I was exi>ected to pay 
the Government police out of the funds appropriated by law 
for the city police. I replied that any such payment would 
be illegal and was not within my power. 

Soon afterwards I received the foHowii^ letter from Qea- 
eral Dis, which I insert, together with the correspondence 
which followed : 

" HKUKJUABTEBa DcPABTHENr OF PENHSTLTANII, 

" Baltworb, Md., September 3, 1B6I. 
" To Hon. Gso. Wh. Brows, Mayor of lU Cily of Baltimore. 

"Sir: — ReasonBof state, which I deem iinporntive, demand that the 
pBfraent of compensation to the members of the old city police, who were, 
bj a resolution of the Board of Police Commissiooers, dated the 3Tth of 
June last, declared ' oS dutj,' and whose placi^a were filled in puraaance 
of an order of Major-Qsneral Banks of the same date, should oease. I 
therefore direct, b; virtue of the authoritj vested in mo as commauding 
otBcer of the military forces of the United Stales in Baltimora and Its 
viciDit]'. that no fnnher payment be made to them. 

"Independently of all other considerations, the continued compeDBatioti 
of a body of men who bare been suspended in their functions by the order 
of the Qovemment, is calculated to bring its authority into disrespect ; 
and the eitractiou from the citizens of Bu^ltimore by taiation, in a time of 
general depression and embarrHEsmsnt, of a sum amounting to several 
hundred thousand dollars a year for the payment of nominal oiSciala who 
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render it no Bervioe, coaaot ffiil bj creating widespread dusattslaction to 
disturb tho quietade ol the oitj, which I am most anxious to preserve. 

'* I feel assured that the paTtnent would have been voluntaTiljr discontinued 
by yourself, as a violation of the principle on whioh all compensation is 
bestowed— as a remuneration for an equivalent service actually performe'l 
— had yoQ not considered yourself bound by eiisttng laws to make it. 

" This order will relieve you from the embarrassment, and I Jo not 
doubt that it will be oomptled with. 

" I am, very respectfully, 

" Tour obedient servant, 

" John A. Dix, 
" Mcy'or-Oeneral Cotnmandiug." 

" Mator'b Orfici, CtTr UtLL, 

" Bjlltimobe, Stptember 5, 1861. 
" Hajor-Oeneral John A. Dix, Baltimore, Md. 

"Sir: — I was not in town yesterday, and did not receive until this 
nioming your letter ot the Sd inst. ordering that no further payment be 
mode to the members of the city police. 

" The payments have been made heretofore in pursuance of the laws of 
the Stat«, under the advice ol the City Counsellor, by the liegister, the 
Comptroller and myselL 

" Without enlering into a discussion of the considerations which yon 
have deemed sufficient to justify this proceeding, I feel it to be my duty 
to enter my protest against this interference, by military authority, with 
the exercise of powers lawfully committed by the State of Maryland to the 
officers of tho city corporation ; but it is nevertheless not the intention of 
the city authorities to oSer resistance to the order whiob you have issiie<t, 
and I shall therefore give public notice to the officers and men of the city 
police that no further payments may be expected by them, 

"There is an arrearage of pay of two weeks due to the force, and the 
men have by the law and rulei of the board been prevented from engng' 
ing in any other business or occupation. Most ot them have families, who 
are entirely dependent for support on the pay received. 

" 1 do not understand your order as meaning to prohibit the payment ot 
this arreaisge, and shall therefore proceed to malce it, unless prevented 
by your further order. 

"I am, very respectfully, 

" Your obedient servant, 

" Qko. Wm, Bbowm, 
•' Mayor of Baltimor:" 
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" Hbadquabtebb Dkpabtmbnt op Penkbylvahia, 

" Baltwori, Md., September S, 1861. 
" Hon. Oeo. Wm. Baoww, Mayor of the City of Baliimort. 

" Sir :—'YoMT letter of the 8th inst, was duly received. I oamnot, 
without acqalegcing in the violation of a priuoiple, tis^nt to the pB^ment 
of an arreangn to the members o( the old cily police, as suggested in the 
closing paragraph oF your letter. 

"It was the intention of mj letter to prohibit any payment to tham mb- 
seqnently to the day on which it was written. 

"You will please, therefore, to consider this as the 'farther (ndflr' 
relemd to by you. 

" 1 ftm, very respectfully, 

" Your obedient serrant. 

" JoHS A. Dot, 
" Major-Oeneral Commanding." 

" Matok's Oetiok, Cnr Hall, 

" BALTmoai, Septtmber 11, ISai. 
" Mft jor-General Jobs A. Dra, Ballimore. 

" 5ir .■— I did not come to town yesterday until the afternoon, and then 
ascertained that my letters had been sent out to my country residence, 
where, on ray return last evening, I found youre of the 9th, in reply to 
mine of the 0th instant, awaiting me. It bad been left at the mayor's 
of&oe yesterday niomiiig. 

" Before leaving the mayor's office, about three o'clock P. M. on the 
9tb instant, and not having received any reply from you, I hiul signed a 
check for the payment of arrears due the police, and the money was on 
the Banie day drawn out of the bank and handed over to the proper officerv, 
and nearly the entire amount was by them paid to the police force before 
the receipt of your letter. 

"The suggestion in your letter as to the ' violation oC a principle' requires 
rae to add that I recognize In the action of the Ooveniment of the United 
States in the matter in question nothiug but the assertion of superiorforoe. 
" Out of regard to the great interests committed to my charge as chief 
magistrate of the city, I have yielded t^ that force, and do not feel it neces- 
sary to enter into any disouEsiou of the principles upon which the Ooveni- 
ment sees fit to exercise it. 

" Terj regpeotfally, 

" Your obedient servant, 

" Geo. Wm. Bbowm, 

" Jtfayor." 
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The reasons which General Dix assigned for prohibiting 
me from paying the arrearages due the police present s 
ourioua combination. First, there were reasons of State; 
next, the respect due to the Government; third, his concern 
for the taxpayers of Baltimore ; fourth, the danger to the 
quiet of the city whifh he apprehended might arise from the 
payment ; and, finally, there was a principle which he must 
proteot from violation, but what that principle was he did 
not state. 

A striking commentary on thcfie reasons was furnished on 
the 11th of December, 1S63, by a decision of the Court of 
Appeals of Maryland in the case of the Mayor, etc., of Balti- 
more vs. Charles Howard and others, reported in 20th Mary- 
land Rep., p. 335. The question was whether the interfer- 
ence by the Government of the United States with the Board 
of Police and police force established by law in the city of 
Baltimore was without authority of law and did in any 
manner aiJect or impair the rights or invalidate the acta of 
the board. The court held that, though the board was dis- 
placed by a force to which they yielded and could not resist, 
their power and rights under their orgaiuzation were still 
preserved, and that they were amenable for any dereliction 
of official duty, except in so far as they were excused by un- 
controllable events. And the court decided that Mr, Hinks, 
one of the police commissioners, whose case was alone before 
the court, was entitled to his salary, which had accrued aft«r 
the board was bo displaced. 

Subsequently, after the close of the war, the Legislature 
of the State passed an act for the payment of all arrearages 
due to the men of the police subsequent to their displaoement 
by the Government of the United States and until their dis- 
charge by the Government of the State. 



It will be perceived that General Dix delayetl replj-ing to 
my letter of the 5th of September until the 9th; that his 
reply was not left at the mayor's office until the tenth, and 
that in the meantime, on the afternoon of the 9th, after wait- 
ing for hia reply for four days, I paid the arrears due the 
police, as I had good reason to suppose he intended I should. 

A friend of mine, a lawyer of Baltimore, and a pronounced 
Union man, has, since then, informed me that General Dix 
showed him my letter of the 5th before my arrest; that my 
&iend asked hitn whether he had replied to it,atid the General 
replied he had not. My friend answered that he thought 
a reply was due to me. From all this it does not Beem 
uncharitable to believe that the purpose of General Dix 
was to put me in the iaise position of appearing to disobey 
hiB order and thus to furnish an excuse for my imprison- 
ment. This lasted until the 27th of November, 1862, a short 
time after my term of ofGoe had expired, when there wa£ a 
sudden and unexpected release of all the State prisoners in 
Fort Warren, where we were tlicn confined. 

On the 2(itli of November, 1862, Colonel Justin Dunick, 
commanding at Fort Warren, received the following tele- 
graphic order from the Adjutant-General's Office, Washing- 
ton : " The Secretary of War du-ecta that you release all the 
Maryland State prisoners, also any other State prisoners that 
may be iu your custody, aud report to this office." 

In pursuance of this order. Colonel Diraick on the follow- 
ing day released from Fort Warren tlie following State 
prisoners, without imposing any condition upon them what- 
ever; Severn Teackle Wallis, Henry M. Wartield, William 
G. Harrison, T. Parkin Scott, ex-members of the Maryland 
Legislature from Baltimore; George William Brown, ex- 
Mayor of Baltimore; Charles Howard and William H. 
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Gatchell, cx-PoHce Commisaioners ; George P. Kane, ex- 
^farsliiLl of Police ; Frank Key Howard, one of the editora 
of the Baltimore Exchange; Thomas W. Hall, editor of the 
Baltimore South ; Robert Hull, merchant, of Baltimore ; Dr. 
Charles Macgill, of Hagerstown ; William H. Winder, of 
Philadelphia ; and B. L. Cutter, of Massachusetts. 

General Wool, then in command in Baltimore, issued an 
order declaring that thereafter no person should be arrested 
within the limits of the Department except by his order, and 
in all such cases the charges against the oocueed partjr were 
to be Bworn to before ajustice of the peace. 

As it was intimated that these gentlemen had entered into 
some ergageraent as the condition of their release, Mr. 
Wallis, while in New York on his return home, took occa- 
sion to address a letter on the subject to the editor of the 
New York World, in which he said : " No condition what- 
ever was sought to be imposed, and none would have been 
accepted, as the Secretary of War well knew. Speaking of 
my fellow-prisoners from Maryland, I have a right to say 
that they maintained to the lost the principle which they 
asserted from the first — namely, that, if charged with crime, 
they were entitled to be charged, held and tried in due form 
of law and not otherwise ; and that, in the absence of lawful 
accusation and process, it was their right to be discharged 
without terms or conditions of any sort, and they would 
submit to none." 

Many of our fellow-prisoners were from neoessity not able 
to take this stand. There were no charges against them, but 
there were imi>erative duties which required their presence 
at home, and wlien the Government at Washington adopted 
the policy of offering liberty to those who would consent to 
talio an oath of allegiance prepared for the occasion, they had 
been compelled to accept it. 
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Before tliie, in December, 1861, the Government at M'ashn 
ington, on application of friends, had granted me a parole for 
thirty days, that I might attend to some important private 
business, and for that time I stayed with kind relatives, 
nnder the terms of the parole, in Boston. 

The following correspondence, which then took place, will 
show the position which I maintained; 

" Boston, January 4, 180S. 
" Marshal Kata, Boeloa. 

" Sir: — I called twice to see jou daring this week, and in ynur ftbsencQ 
had an understanding with jour deputj that 1 was to surrender Tuyselt to 
you this morning, on tho expiration of my parole, in time to be conTeyed 
to Fort Warren, and I havo accordingly done so. 

"As you have not received any instructions from Washington in regMd 
to the course to be pursued with me, I shall consider myself in your cnstodj 
until JDU have had ample time to write to Washington and obtain a reply. 

■* I desire it, however, to be espressly understood that no further eX' 
tension of my parole Is asked for, or would be accepted at this time. 

•' It is my right and my wish to return to Baltimore, to resume the per- 
formance ol my oSeial and private duties. Bospectfully, 

"Geo. Wh. Brown." 

" DEPAaTMBNT OP STiTl, 

" Wiam»QTo«, January 6, I8Q3, 
"John S. Eetb, Esq., U. S. Marshal, Baelim. 

"Sir: — Your letter of the 4th inst., relative to George W. Brown, baa 
been received. 

" In reply, I have to inform you that, it he desires it, you may extend 
bis parole to the period of thirt; days. It not, you will please recommit 
him to Port Warren and report to this Deportment. 
" I un, sir, very respectfully, 

" Tonr obedient servant, 

" P. W. Seward, 
" Aeling Seetttarg of State." 



" Marshal Kets, Boston. 
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" Sir:— la my note to you of the 4th inst. I Btai,ed that I did not deali* 



. Qtlonel XHmidi. 

B renetrnl of mj parole, but that it wag mj right and wish to return to 
BaltiiDoro, to resume the perforDionce of ray pririite and officinj duties. 

" My note was, in sulistaTice, aa you inlonned me, (orwurded to Hon. 
W. H. Seward, Secretary of State, in a letter from you to him. 

" In reply to your coram uiiication, F. W. Seward, Acting Secretary of 
State, wrote to you under date of the Gth inst. that ' you may extend the 
parole of George W. Brown it he desires it, bat if not, you are direclad to 
recommit hira to Fort Warren.' 

" It was hoTdly necessary to give me the option of an extension of parole 
which I bad preriously declined, but the oSer renders It proper for me to 
say that the parole was applied for by my friends, to enable me to attend 
to important private business, affecting the interests of others as well as 
myself ; that the necessities growing oat of this particular matter o{ busi- 
ness no longer exist, and that 1 cannot consistently with my ideas of pm- 
prlety. by accepting a renewal of the parole, place myself in the position 
of seeming to acquiesce in a prolonged and illegal banishment from taj 
home and duties. Bespectfolly, 

"Geo, Wm. Bbowh." 

On the llth of January, 1862, 1 returned to Fort Warren, 
and on the 14tli an offLT was made to renew and extend my 
parole to ninety daya upon condition that I would not pass 
south of Hudson Kiver. This ofEir I declined. My term of 
office expired on the 12th of November, 1862, and soon 
afterwards I was reloased, as I have just stated. 

It is not my purpose to enter into an account of the trials 
find hardships of prison -life in the crowded forts in which we 
were successively confined under strict and sometiines very 
harsh military rule, but it is due to the memory of the com- 
mander at Fort Warren, Colonel Justin Dimick, that I 
should leave on record the warm feelings of respect and 
friendsUp with which he was regarded by the prisoners who 
knew him best, for the unvarying kindness and humanity 
with which he performed the difficult and painful duties of 
hia office. As far as he was permitted to do so, he promoted 
the comfort and convenience of all, and after the war was 
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over and he had been advanced to the rank of Greneral, he 
came to Baltimore as the honored gaest of one of his fornier 
prisoners, and while there received the warm and hearty- 
greeting of others of his prisoners who still survived. 
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A PERSOSAI. CHAPTER. 

I have now completed my task; but perhaps it will he 
expected that I should clearly define my own position. I 
have no objection to do bo. 

Both from feeling and on principle I had alwaj-s been 
opposed to slavery — the result in part of the teaching and 
example of ray parents, and confirmed by my own reading 
and observation. In early manhood I became prominent in 
defending the rights of the free colored people of Maryland. 
In the year 1846 I was associated with a small number of 
persons, of whom the Rev. William Y. Brand, author of the 
" Life of Bishop W'hittingham," and myself, are the only 
BurWvors. The other members of the association were Dr. 
Riohard S. Steuart, for many years President of the Maryland 
Hospital for the Insane, and himself a slaveholder ; Gallo- 
M'ay Ciieston> a merchant and afterwards President of the 
Board of Trustees of the Johns Hopkins University ; 
Frederick W. Brune, my brother-in-law and law-partner j 
and Ramsay McHenry, planter. M^e were preparing to initiate 
S movement tending to a gradual emancipation within the 
State, but the growing hostility between tlie North and the 
South rendered the plan wholly impracticable, and it was 
abandoned. 

My opinions, however, did not lead me into sjinpathy with 
the abolition party. I knew that slavery had existed almost 
everywhere in the world, and still existed in some places, 
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and that, whatever might be its charactor elsewhere, it was 
not in the Southern States " the Bum of all v-illainy." On 
the contrary, it had assisted materially iu the development 
of the race. Nowhere else, I believe, had negro slaves been 
so well treated, on the wltole, and had advanced so far in 
dvilization. They had learned the neo^aity, as well as the 
habit, of labor ; the importance— to some extent at least — of 
thriil ; the essential distinctions between right and wrong, and 
the inevitable diflerence to the individual between right^oi^ 
andwrong-doing; the duty of obedience to law; and — not least 
— some conception, dim though it might be, of the inspiring 
teachings of the Christian religion. They had learned also 
to cherish a feeling of respect and good will towards the best 
portion of the white race, to whom they looked up, and whom 
they imitated. 

I refused to enlist in a crusade against slavery, not only 
cm constitutional grounds, bat for other reasons. If 1 
slaves were freed and clothed with the right of suf&age, ! 
would be incapable of using it properly. If the suffrage Were ' 
withheld, they would be subjected to the oppression of the 
wlute race without the protection afforded by their masters. 
Thus I could see no prospect of maintaining harmony with- 
out a disastrous change in our form of government such ae 
prevailed afler the war, in what is called the ptriod of recon- 
BbructioD. If there were entire equality, and <in interming- 
ling of the two raws, it would not, as it seemed to nie, be for 
the benefit of either. X knew how strong are race prqn- 
dioes, esjjecially when stimulated by competition aud inteinst; 
how cruelly the foreigners, as they were called, had beoL— 
treated by the people in California, and the Indians I 
people everywhere; and how, in my own city, 
for years ruthlessly deprived by the Know-Nothing ] 
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of the right of Buffrage, some because they were of foreign 
birth, and Bouie because they were Catholics, The prob- 
lem of elavery was to mo n Gordian knot which I knew 
not how to untie, and which I durcd not attempt to cut with 
the sword. Such a severance involved the horrors of civil 
war, with the wickedness and demoralization which were 
sure to follow. 

I was deeply attached to the Union from a feeling imbibed 
in enrly childhood and constantly strengthened by knowledge 
and personal ex^ierience. I did not believe in secession aa a 
constitutional right, and in Maryland there was no sufficient 
ground for revolution. It was clearly for her intcreBt to 
remain in the Union and to free her slaves. An attempt to 
eecede or to revolt would have been an act of ftiUy which I 
deprecated, although I did believe that sho, in common with 
the rest of the South, had constitutional rights in regard to 
slavery which the North was not willing to respect. 

It was my opinion that the Confederacy would prove to be 
arope of sand. I thought that the seceding States should have 
been allowed to depart in peace, aa General Scott advised, and 
I believed that afterwards the necessities of the situation and 
their own interest would induce them to return, severally, per- 
haps, to the old Union, but with slavery peacefully abolished ; 
for, in the nature of things, I knew that slavery could not 
last forever. 

Whether or not my opinions were sound and my hopes well 
founded, is now a matter of little importance, even to myself, 
but they were at least sincere and were not concealed. 

There can be no true union in a Republic unless the parts 
I are held together by a feclipg of common interest, and also of 
I mutual respect. 

That there is a common interest no rcosonalile person aat 
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doubt ; but this is not aufficient ; and, happily, tiiere is a solid 
basis for inutu.i1 respect also. 

I have ab-eadv stated the grounda on which, from their 
point of view, the Southern people were justified in their 
revolt, and even ui the midst of the war I recognized what 
the South is gradually coming to recognize — that the grounds 
on which the Northern i>eople waged war — love of the Union 
and hatred of slavery — were also entitled to respect. 

I believe that the results achieved — namely, the preserva- 
tion of the Union and the abolition of slavery — are worth all 
they have cost. 

And yet I feel that I am living in a difFi?rent land &oni 
that in which I was born, and under a different Constitution, 
and that new perils have arisen sufficient to cause great 
anxiety. Some of these are the consequences of the war, and 
some are due to other causes. But every generation must 
encounter its own trials, and should extract benefit from them 
if it can. The grave problems growing out of emancipation 
seem to have found a solution in an impro\'ing education of 
the whole people. Perhaps education is the true means of 
escape from the other perils to which I have alluded. 

Let me state thtm as they appear to nie to e.xist. 

Vast fortunes, which astonish the world, have suddenly 
been acquired, very many by methods of more tlian doubtful 
houesty, while the fortnnt-s themselvesare so usedasto benefit 
neither the possessors ntir the country. 

Republican simplicity has ctased to be a reality, except 
where it exists as a survival in rural districts, mid is hardly 
now mentioned even as a phrase. It has been superseded by- 
republican luxuryand ostentation, The raassof the people, 
who cannot afford to indulge iu either, are sorely tempted to 
covet both. 
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The individual niau does not rely, as lie formerly did, on 
his own strength and manhood. Organization for a o 
purpose is resorted to wherever organization : 
Combinations of ciipital or of labor, nded by a few iiidi\'id- 
uals, bestride the land with immense power both for good and 
evil. la the=e combinations tlio individual counts for little, 
and is but little concerned about his own moral responeibility. 

When De Tocqueville, in 1838, wrote his remarkable 
book on Democracy in America, he expressed his surprise to 
observe how every public queetion was submitted to the 
decision of the people, and that, when the people had decided, 
the question was settled. Now politicians care little about 
the opinions of the people, because the people care little about 
opinions. Bosses have come into existence to ply their vile 
trade of office-brokerage. Rings are formed in which the 
boEses are nmstcre and the voters their henchmen. Formerly 
decent people could not be bought either with money or offices. 
Political parties have always some honest foundation, but 
rings are factions like those of Rome in her decline, having 
no foundation but public plunder. 

Communism, socialism, and labor strikes have taken the 
plaiM! of slavery agitation. Many people have come to believe 
that tliia is a paternal Government from which they have a 
right to ask for favors, and not o. Republic in which all are 
equal. Hence States, cities, corporations, individuals, and 
eepccially certain favored classes, have no scruple in getting 
money somehow or other, directly or indirectly, out of tlie 
purse of the Nation, as if the Nation had either purse or 
property which does not belong to the people, for the benefit 
of the whole people, without favor or partiality towards any. 

In many ways there is a dangerous tendency towards the 
centralization of power in the National Government, with 
little opposition on the part of the people. 
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Paper money is held by the Supreme Court to be a lawful 
subetitute for gold and silver coin, partly on the ground that 
this ia the prerogative of European goveraraents,* This ia 
strange constitutional doctrine to those who were brought up 
in tlifi Bthool of Marshall, Story, and Chancellor Kent. 

The administration of cities has grown more and more 
extravagant and corrupt, thus leading to the creation of 
immense debts which oppress the people and threaten to 
become unmanageable. 

The national Congress, instead of faithfully administering 
its trust, has become reckless and wasteful of the public money. 

But, notwithstanding all this, I rejoice to believe that there 
is a reserve of power in the American people which has never 
yet failed to redress great wrongs when they have come to be 
fully recognized and understood. 

A striking instance of this is to be found in the temper- 
ance movement, which, extreme as it may be in some resj)ect8, 
shows that the conscience of the entire country is aroused on 
a subject of vast difficulty and importance. 

And other auspicious signs exist, the chief of which I think 
are that a new zeal is manifested in the cause of education ; 
that people of all creeds eorae together as they never did 
before to help in good works ; that an indepen<lent press, 
bent on enlightening, not deceiving, the people, is making 
itself heard and respected ; and that younger men, who rep- 
resent the best hopes and aspirations of the time, are pressing 
forward to take the place of the politicians of a di^rent 
school, who represent chiefly their own selfish interests, or else 
a period of hate and discord which has passed away forever. 

These considerations give me hope and confidence in tbe 
country as it exists to-day. 

' Legal Tender CaBe, Vol. 110 U. S. Reports, p. 431. 
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Baltimore is the place of my birth, of my home, and of my 
affections. No one could be bound to his native city by ties 
stronger than mine. Perhaps, in view of the incidents of the 
past, as detailed in this volume, I may be permitted to 
express to the good people of Baltimore my sincere and pro- 
found gratitude for the generous and unsolicited confidence 
which, on different occasions, they have reposed in me, and 
for their good will and kind feeling, which have never been 
withdrawn during the years^ now not a few, which I have 
spent in their service. 
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The following aooount of the alleged conspiracy to assassi- 
nate Abraham Lincoln on hi« journey to Baltimore is takcm 
irom the " Life of Abraham Lincoln," by Ward H. Lajnoii, 
pp. 511-5261 

"Whilst Mr. Lincoln, in the midet of his suite and 
attendants, was being borne in triamph through the streets 
of Philadelphia, and a countless multitude of people were 
Bhouting themselves hoarse, and joatling and crushing each 
other around his carriage-wheels, Mr. Felton, the President 
of the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railway, \vas 
engaged with a private detective discussing the details of an 
alleged conspiracy to murder him at Baltimore. Borne 
months before, Mr. Felton, apprehending danger to the 
bridges along his line, had taken this man into his pay and 
sent him to Baltimore to spy out and report any plot that 
might be found for their destruction. Talcing with him a 
couple of other men and a woman, the detective went about 
his business with the zeal whicli necessarily marks his 
peculiar profession. He set up as a stock-broker, under an 
assumed name, ojiened an oiBcc, and became a vehement 
secessionist. His agents were instructed to act with the 
duplicity which such men generally use; to be rabid on the 
subject of 'Southern Rights'; to suggest all manner of crimes ' 
in vindicsition of them; and if, by these arts, corresponding 
sentiments should be elicited from their wtiras, the 'job* 
might be considered as prospering. Of course they readily 
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found out what everybody elfie knew — that Maryland waa in 
a state of great alarm; that her people were forming military 
associations, and that Grovemor Hicks wits doing his utmost 
to furnish them with arms, on condition thut the arms, in 
cose of need, should be turned against the Federal Govern- 
ment. Whether they detected any plan to burn bridges or 
not, the chief detective does not relate; but it appears that 
he soon deserted that inquiry and got, or pretended to get, 
npon a scent that promised a heavier reward. Being in- 
tensely ambitious to shine in the professional way, and BOme- 
thing of a politician besides, it struck him that it would be a 
particularly fme thing to discover a dreadful plot to assaBsinate 
the President-elect, and he discovered it accordingly. It 
was easy to get that far; to furnish tangible proofs of an 
imaginary conspiracy was a more difficult matter. But 
Baltimore was seething with political excitement; nnmeroua 
strangers from the far South crowded its hotels and boarding- 
bouses ; great numbers of meclianics and laborers out of 
employment encumbered its streets; and everywhere poli- 
ticians, merchants, mechanics, laborers and loafers were 
engaged in heated discussions about the anticipated v.a.t, and 
the probability of Northern troops being martlied through 
Maryland to slaughter and pillage beyond the Potomac. It 
would seem like an easy thing to b^ulfo a few individuals of 
this angry and excited multitude into the expression of some 
criminal desire ; and the opportunity was not wholly lost, 
although the limited siioeese of the detective under such 
favorable circumstances is absolutely wonderful. He put his 
'shadows' upon several persons whom it suited his pleasure 
to suspect, and the 'shadows' pursued their work with the 
a zest and the cool treachery of their kind. They reported 
daily to their chief in writing, as he reported in turn to his 
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employer. These documents arc neither edifying nor useful: 
they prove nothing but the baseness of the vooation which 
gave thfim existence. They were furnished to Mr. Hcmdon 
in full, under the ini])resgion that partisan fwling Jjad ex- 
tinguished in him the love of ti'uth and the obligationa of 
candor, as it had in many writers who preceded him on the 
same subject-matter. Tliey have l>een carefully and thoroughly 
read, analyzed, examined and compared, with an earnest and 
conscientious desire to discover the truth, if, perchance, any 
trace of truth might be in tlicm. The process of investigation 
bc^an with a strong bias in iavor of the conclusion at whicb 
the detective had arrived. For ten years the author im- 
plicitly believed in the reality of the atrocious plot which 
these spies were supposed to have detecte<l and thwarted; 
and for ten years he had pleased himself with the reflection 
that he also had done something to defeat the bloody purpose 
of the aBBEEsins, It was a conviction which could scarcely 
have been overthrown by evidence less powerful than the 
detective's weak and contradictory aooount of his own case. 
In that account there is literally nothing to sustain the 
accusation, and much to rebut it. It is perfectly maniiest 
that there was do conspiracy — no conspiracy of a hundred, of 
fifty, of twenty, of three — no definite purpose in the heart 
of even one man to murder Mr. Lincoln at Baltimore. 

" The reports arc all in the form of i>ersonal narratives, 
and for tlie most relate when the spies went to bed, when 
they rose, where tliey ate, what saloons and brothels they 
\-i8ited, and what blackguards they met and 'drinkcd' with. 
One of them eliadowed a loud-mouthed drinking fellow 
named Luckctt, and another, a poor scap^aoe and brag- 
gart named Hilliard. These wretches ' drinked ' and talked 
a great deal, hung about bars, haunted disreputable houses. 
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were constantly half drunk, and easily excited to ubc big and 
threatcuiiig words by the faithless protestations and cunning 
management of the spies. Thue Hilliard was made to say 
that he thought a man who should aot tlie part of Brutus in 
these times would deserve well of his country ; and Luckett 
was induced to declare that he knew a man who would kill 
liincoln. At length the great arch -conspirator — the Brutus, 
the Orsini of the New ^yorld, to whom Luckett and Hilliard, 
tlie 'nationid volunteers,' and all sueh, were as mere puppets 
— condescended to reveal himself in the most obliging and 
confiding munner. He m:ide no mystery of his cruet and 
desperate echeme. He did not guard it as a dangerous 
secret, or choose his confidants with the circumspection which 
political criminals, and especially assassins, have generally 
thought proper to observe. Very many persona knew what 
he was about, and levied on their friends for small sums — 
five, ten and twenty dollars — to further tlie Captain's plan. 
Even Luckett was deep enough in the awful plot to raise 
money for it ; and when he took one of the epies to a public 
bar-room and introduced him to the ' Captain,' the latter sat 
down and talked it all over without tlie slightest reserve. 
When was there e\'er before such a loud-mouthotl conspirator, 
snch a trustful and innocent assassin I His name was Fer- 
randini, his occupation that of a barber, his place of businees 
beneath Bamum's Hotel, where the sign of the bloodthirsty 
villain still invites the unsuspecting public to come in for s 
bhave. 

'" Mr. Luckett,'. so the spy relates, 'said that he was not 
going home this evening ; and if I would meet him at Barr'a 
saloon, on South street, he would introduce me to Ferrandini. 
This was unexjiected to me ; but I determined to take the 
ehanoes, and ^reed to meet Hi. Luckett at the place named 
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at 7 P. II. Mr. Luckett left about 2.30 P. M., and I went 
to dinner, 

" * I was at the office in the afternoon in hopes that Mr. 
Felton might call, but he did not ; and iit 6.15 P. M. I went 
to Bupper. After supper I went to Barr's saloon, and found 
Mr. Ijuckett and several other gentlemen there. He asked 
me to driul;, and introduced me to Captain Ferraudini and 
Captain Turner. He eulogized me very highly aa a neighbor 
of his, and told Ferrandini that I was the gentleman who 
had given the twenty-five dollars he (Luckett) had givoi to 
Ferrandini. 

" ' The conversation at once got into politics ; and Ferran- 
dini, who is a fine-looking, intelligent-appearing person, be- 
came verj' excited. He shows tlie Italian in, I think, a very 
marked degree ; and, although excited, yet was cooler than 
what I had believed was the general characteristic of Italians. 
He has lived South for many years, and is thoroughly imbned 
with the idea that the South must rule ; that they (Southern- 
ers) have bctn outraged in their rights by the election of 
Lincoln, and freely justified resorting to any means to prevent 
Lincoln from taking his seat; and, as he spoke, his eyes 
fairly glared aud glistened, and his whole frame quivered; 
but he was 111 II y conscious of all he was doing. He is a man 
well calculated for controlling and directing the ardent- 
mindifl; he is an enthusiast, and believes that, to use his 
own words, "murder of any kind is justifiable and right to 
save tlie rights of the Southern people." In all his views he 
was ably seconded by Captain Turner. 

" ' Captiiin Turner is an American ; but although very 
much of a gentleman, and possessing warm Southern feelings, 
be is not by any means so dangerous a man as Ferrandini, as 
his ability for exciting otliers is less powerful ; but that he is 
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a bold and proud man there is no doubt, a» also that he is 
entirely under the control of Ferrandini, In fact, be could 
not be otherwise, for even I myself felt the influence of this 
man's strange power ; and, wrong though I knew him to be, 
I felt strangely unable to keep my mind balanced against 
him. 

" ' Ferrandini said, " Never, never, shall Lincoln be Presi- 
dent!" His life (Ferrandini's) was of no consequence ; he 
was willing to give it up for Linooln's; he would sell it for 
tliat abolititmist's ; and as Orsini had given his life for Italy, 
BO was he (Ferrandini) ready to die for his country and the 
rights of the South ; and e:iid Ferrandini, turning to Captain 
Turner, " "We shall all die together : we shall show the North 
that we fear them not. Evcrj- man, Captaiu," said he, " will 
on that day prove himself a hero. The first shot fired, the 
main traitor (Lincoln) dead, and all Maryland will be with 
us, and the South shall be &ee ; and the North must then be 
ours. Mr. Ilutchins," said Ferrandini, " if I alone must do 
it, I shall : Lincoln shall die in this city." 

" 'Whilst we were thus talking, wo (Mr. Luckett, Turner, 
Ferrandini and myself) were alone in one corner of the bar- 
room, and, while talking, t>vo strangers had got pretty near 
as, Mr. Luckett called Ferrandini's attention to this, and 
intimated that they were listening ; and we went up to the bar, 
drinked again at my expense, and again retired to another 
part of the room, at Ferrandini's request, to see if the 
strangers would again follow us. Whether by accident or 
des^, they again got near us ; but of course we were not 
talking of any matter of consequence. Fe-irandini said he 
suspected they were spies, and suggested that he had to 
attend a secret meeting, and was apprehensive that the two 
strangers might follow him ; and, at Mr. Luckett's reqaeBt, 
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I remained with him (Luckelt) to watch the movements of 
tlie Biraugers. I assured Ferramlmi that if flicy would 
attempt to follow him, we would whip them. 

" ' Ferrandinl and Tiimtr left to attend the mfcting, and, 
anxioaa as I was to follow them myself, I was obliged to 
remain with Mr. Luckett lo watch the strangers, which we 
did for ahout fifteen minutes, when Mr. Lnekett said that he 
should go to a friend's to stay over night, and I left for my 
hotel, arriving there at about 9 P. SI., and soon retired.' 

" Tt is in a secret communication betwetn lureling spies sad 
paid informers that these feroirious sentiments are attribnted 
to the poor knight of the soap-pot. No disinterested person 
would believe the story upon such ev-idence; and it will 
appear hereafter that even the detective felt that it was too 
weak to mention among his strong points, at that decisive 
moment when he revealed all he knew to the President and 
hifl friends. It la probably a mere fiction. If it had had 
any foundation in fact, we are inelined to believe that the 
aprightlyand eloquent barber would have dangled at a rope's 
end long since. He would hardly have beai left; to shave and 
plot in peace, while the members of the Lf^slatnrc, the 
Police Marshal, and numerous private gentlemen, were 
locked up in Federal prisons. ^\'hen Mr. Lincoln was 
actually slain, four years later, and the cupidi^ of the 
deteetives was excited by enormous rewards, Ferrandini was 
totally unmolested. But even if Ferrandini really aaid all 
that is here imputed to him, he did no more than many 
others around him were doing at the samo time. He drnnk 
and talked, and made swelling speeches ; but he never took, 
nor Bcrionsly thought of taking, the first step toward the 
frightful tragedy he is said to have contemplated. 

" The detectives are cautions not to include in the supposed 
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plot to morder any person of eminence, power, or iiifluenoe. 
Their game is all of the smaller sort, and, as thej- conceived, 
easily taken — witless vagabonds like Hilliard and Luckett, 
and a barber, ^hoHe calling indicates bis cbunicter and a 
ciations,' They had no fault to find with tlie Governor of 
the State; he was rather a lively trimmer, to be sure, and 
very anxious to turn up at last on the winning side ; but it 
was manifestly impossible that one in euchan exalted station 
could meditate murder. Yet, if they had pushed their 
inquiries with an honest desire to get at the truth, they 
might have found much stronger evidence agninrt the Gover- 
nor than that which they pretend to have found against the 
barber. In tlie Governor's axee the evidence is documentary, 
written, authentic — over his own hand, clear and conclusive 
as pen and ink could make it. As early as the previous 
November, Governor Hicks had written the following letter ; 
and, notwithstanding its treasonable and murderous import, 
the ivriter became conspicuously loyal before spring, and 
lived to reap splendid rewards and high honors, imder the 
auspices of the Federal Government, as the most patriotio 
and devoted Union man in Maryland. The person to whom 
the letter was addressed was equally fortimate ; and, instead 
of drawing out his comrades in the field to ' kill Lincoln 
and his men,' he was sent to Congress by power exerted 
from Washington at a time when tlie administration selected 
the representativeB of Maryland, and performed all his duties 
right loyally and acceptably. Sliall one be taken and another 
left? Shall Hicks go to the Senate and Webster to Congress, 

'Mr. PemiTvlini, now in adranoed jpikn, still livra in Bitltimore, and 
declates tbe oharge ol oonsptmcjr to be wholl; a1)surd ftuil Qi^titious, and 
thoea who know him will, I ttiink, beli«ve that lie h »ii unlikel; perscm 
to be engaged ia such a plot. 
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while the poor barber is held to the silly worda wliich he is 
allied to have sputtered out between drinks io a low grog- 
gery, under the blandishments and encouragements of an 
tagcr spy, itching for his reword? 

" ' Statb or Martlakd. 

" ' EXECUTITB ChAMBEB, 

" ' Annapolis, November 9, 1860. 
■"Hon. E, H. Webstek. 

' ' ' Jf J Dear Sir : — I hare pleasure in acknowledging receipt of your l»Tor 
introducing a very clever gentlemmi to my acquaintance (though a Demo'). 
I regret to say that we have.ut this time, no arms on liaiid to distribute, bat 
OMiire you at the earliest possible moment your company ehall luive arms; 
tliey havB complied with all required oa their pirt, Wa hare some 
delay, in consequence of contracta with Georgia and Akliama ahead of 
us. Wb expect at an early day an additional supply, and of Brst received 
your people aliall be fumished. Will tliey be good men to send out to fc-FTI 
Lincoln and his men ? If not, suppose the arms would be Iwttersent South. 

>" Howdoea late election sit ivith you? 'Tistoobad. Harford nothing to 
reproach herself for. 

" ' Your obedient servant, 

■'■Thos. H, Hicks.' 

" With the Presidential party was Hon. Norman B. Judd ; 
he was supposed to ejtercise unbounded influence over the new 
President; and with him, therefore, the detective opened 
oommunications. At various places along the route Mr. 
Judd was given vague hints of the impending danger, accom- 
panied by the usual assurances of the skill and activity of 
the patriots who were perilling their lives in a rebel city to 
save that of the Chief Magistrate. When he reached Kew 
York, he was met by the woman who had originally gone 
with the other spies to Baltimore. She had urgent messages 
from her chief — messages that disturbed Mr. Judd exceed- 
ingly. The dt^teotive was anxious to meet Mr. Judd and the 
President, and a meeting was accordingly arranged to take 
place at Philadelphia. 
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" Mr. I>inco1a reached Philadelphia on the afternoon of the 
21st. The detective had arrivwl in the morning, and im- 
proved the interval to impress and enlist Mr. Fclton. In 
the evening ho got Mr. Jiidd and Mr. Felton into hia room 
Bt thti St. Lonis Hot«l, and told them all be hiid learned. 
He dwelt at large on the fierce temper of tlie Baltimore 
eecessionista ; on the loose talk he had heard about ' fire- 
balls or hand^enades ' ; on a ' privateer ' Bald to be 
moored somewhere in the bay; on the organization called 
National Volunteers j on the &ct that, eavesdropping at 
Bamum'e Hotel, he had overheard Marshal Kane intimate 
that he would not supply a poliee force on some undefined 
occasion, but what the occasion was he did not know. He 
made much of his miserable victim, Hilliard, whom he held 
up as a perfect t}'pe of the class from which danger was to he 
apprehended ; but concerning " Captain " Fcrrandini and 
his threats, he said, according to his own account, not a eingle 
word. He had opened his case, his whole case, and stated it 
as strongly as he could. Mr. Judd was very much startled, 
and was sure that it would be extremely imprudent for Mr. 
Lincoln to pass through Baltimore in open daylight, accord- 
ing to the published programme. But he thought the 
detective ought to see the President himself; and, as it was 
wearing toward nine o'clock, there was no time to lose. It 
was agreed that the part taken by the detective and Mr. 
Felton should be kept secret from every one but the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Sanford, President of the American Telegraph 
Company, had also been co-o]>erating in the business, and 
the same stipulation was made with regard to him. 

" Mr. Judd went to his own room at the Continental, and 
the detective followed. The crowd in the hotel was very 
dense, and it took some time to get a message to Mr. Lincoln. 
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But it finuUy reached him, and he responded ii 




jierson. Mr. 

Judd introduced the detective, and the hitter told his story 
over again, with a single variation : this time he mentioned 
the name of Ferrandini along with Hiiliard'e, but gave no 
more prominence to one than to the other. 

" Mr. Judd and the detective wanted Lincoln to leave for 
Washington that night. This he flatly refused to do. He 
had engagements with the people, he said, to raise a Hag over 
Independence Hall in the morning, and to exhibit himself at 
Harrisburg in the afternoon, and these engagements te 
would not break in any event. But he would raise the flag, 
go to Harrieburg, ' get away quietly ' in the evening, and 
permit himself to be carried to Washington in the way they 
thoiight best. Even this, however, he conceded with great 
reluctance. He condescended to crossnaxamine the detective 
on some parts of his narrative, but at no time did he seem in 
the least degree alarmed. He was earnestly requested not to 
oommunicate the change of plan to any member of his party 
except Mr. Judd, nor permit even a suspicion of it to cross 
the mind of another. To this he replied that he would be 
oompelled to tell Mrs. Lincoln/and he thought it likely that 
she would insist upon W. H. Lamon going with him; but, 
aside from that, no one should know.' 

"In the meantime, Mr. Seward had also discovered the con- 
spiracy. He dispatched his son to Philadelphia to warn the 
President-elect of the terrible plot into whose meshes he was 
about to run. Mr. Lincoln turned Jiim over to Judd, and 
Judd told him they already knew all about it. He went 
away with just enough information to enable his futher to 
anticipate the exact moment of Mr, Lincoln's surreptitioas 
arrival in Washington. 

"Early on the morning of the 22il, Mr. Lincoln raised the 
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flng over Independence Hall, and departed for Harriaburg. 
On the way Sir. Judd ' gave him a full and precise detail of 
the arrangements that had been made ' the previous night. 
After the conference with the detective, Mr. Sanford, Colonel 
Scott, Mr. Felton, railroad and telegraph officials, had been 
sent for, and came to Mr. Judd's room. They occupied nearly 
the whole of the night in perfecting the plan. It was finally 
understood that about six o'clock the next evening Mr. 
Lincoln should slip away from the Jones Hotel, at Harris- 
burg, in company with a single member of his party. A 
special car and engine would lie pro\'ided for him on tlie track 
outside the depot. All other trains on the road ^vould be 
' side-tracked ' until this one had passed. Mr. Sanford 
would forward skilled ' telegra[ih-elimbera/ and ece that 
all the wires leading out of Harrisburg were cut at six 
o'clock, and kqit down until it wa8 known that Mr. Linooln 
had reached Washington in safety. The detective would 
meet Mr. Lincoln at the West Philadelphia Depot with a 
carriage, aud conduct him by a drcuitous route to the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Depot. Berths for four 
would be pre-engaged in the sleeping-ear attached to the 
regular midnight train for Baltimore. This train Mr. Felton 
would cause to be detained until the conductor should receive 
a package, containing important ' Government dispatches,' 
addressed to 'E. J. Allen, Willard's Hot«l, Washington.' 
This package was made up of old newspapers, carefully 
wrapped and sealed, and delivered to the det«otive to be used 
as soon as Kir. Lincoln was lodged in the car. Mr. Lincoln 
approvedof the plan, and signified his readiness to acquiesce. 
Then Mr. Judd, forgetting the secrecy which the spy had eo 
impressively enjoined, told Mr. Lincoln that the step he was 
about to take was one of such transcendent importance that 
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he thought ' it should be communicated to the other gentl^' 
men of the party.' Mr. Lincoln sard, ' Yon can do as you 
like ahout that.' Mr. Judd now changed his seat ; and Mr* 
Nioolay, whose suspicionB seem to have been aroused by this 
mysteriouB conference, pat down beside him and said: 'Jadd, 
there is something up. What is it, if it is proper that I 
should know ? ' ' George,' answered Jiidd, ' there is no 
necessity for your knowing it. One man can keep a matter 
better than two.' 

" Axrivod at Harrisburg, and the public ceremonies and 
speechmaking over, Mr. Lincoln retired to a private parlor 
in the Jones House, and Mr. Judd summoned to meet him 
Judge Davis, Colonel Lamon, Colonel Sumner, Major Hunter 
and Captain Pope. The three latter were officers of the 
regular army, and had joined the party after it had left 
Springfield. Judd began the conference by stating the 
allied fact of the Baltimore conspiracy, how it \ras detected, 
and how it was proposed to thwart it by a midnight expe- 
dition to Washington by way of Philadelphia. It was a 
great surprise to most of those assembled. Colonel Stunner 
was the first to break silence. * That proceeding,' said b^ 
'will be a damned piece of cowardice.' Mr. Judd con- 
sidered this a 'pointed hit,' but replied that 'that view of 
the case had already been presented to Mr. Lincoln.' Then 
there was a general interchange of opinions, which Sumiter 
interrupted by saying, ' I'll get a squad of cavalry, sir, and 
arf our way to Washington, sir!' ' Probalily before that 
day comes,' said Mr. Judd, ' the inauguration-day will ha' 
l)assed. It is important that Mr. Lincoln should be 
Washington that day.' Thus far Judge Davis had expi 
no opinion, but ' had put various questions to test the trui 
fulness of the story.' He now turned to Mr. Lincoln 
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said, ' You personally beard the detective's story. You 
have heard this discussion. What ia your judgment in the 
matter ? ' 'I have listened,' answered Mr. Lincoln, * to this 
discussion with interest. I see no reason, no good reason, 
to change the prt^amme, and I am lor carrying it out 
as arranged by Judd.' There was no longer any dissent as 
to the plan iteelf ; but one qucstioii still remained to be dis- 
posed of. Who should accompany the President on his 
perilous ride ? Mr. Judd again took the lead, declaring that 
he and Mr. Lincoln had previously determined that but one 
man ought to go, and that Colonel Lamon had been selected 
as the proper person. To this Sumner violently demurred. 
' / have undertaken,' he exclaimed, ' to see Mr. Lincoln to 
Washington.' 

" Mr. Lincoln was hastily dining when a close carriage was 
brought to the side door of the hotel. He was called, hurried 
to his room, changed his coat and hat, and passed rapidly 
through the hall and out of the door. As he was stepping 
into the carriage, it became manifest that Sumner was 
determined to get in also. ' Hurry with him,' whispered 
Judd to Lamon, and at the same time, placing his hand on 
Sumner's slioulder, said aloud, 'One moment. Colonel!' 
Sumner turned around, and in that moment the carriage 
drove rapidly away. 'A madder man,' says Mr. Judd, ' you 
never saw.' 

" Mr. Lincoln and Colonel Lamon got on board the car 
without discovery or mishap. Besides themselves, there was 
no one in or about the car but Mr. Lewis, General Super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania Central Kallroad, and Mr. 
Franciscus, superintendent of the division over which they 
were about to pass. As Mr. LLnooIn's dress on this occasion 
has been much discussed, it may be as well to state that he 
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wore a soft, light felt hat, drawn dovm over his facB when it 
seemed necessary or convenient, and a ehawl thrown ovtr his 
shoulders, and pulled up to assist in disguising his features 
when passing to and from the carriage. This was all there 
was of the ' Scotch cap and cloak,' so widely celebrated in 
the political literature of the day. 

"At ten o'clock they reached Philadelphia, and were met by 
the detective and one Mr. Kinney, an under official of the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad. Lewis 
and Frauciscus bade Air. Lincoln adieu. Mr. Linoolitf 
Colonel Lamon and the detective seated themselves in a 
carriage which stood in waiting, and Mr. Kinney got upon 
the box with the driver. It was a full hour and a half 
before the Baltimore train was to start, and Mr. Kinney 
found it necessary ' to consume the time by driving north- 
ward in search of some imaginary person.' 

"On the way through Fhibdelphia, Mr. Lincoln told hta 
companions al>out the message he had received from Mr. 
Seward. This new discovery was infinitely more appalling 
than the other. Mr. Seward had been informed ' that about 
Jt/lem Oioiisand men were organized to pre\'eDt his (Linoolo's) 
passage through Baltimore, and that arrangements were made 
by these parties to blow up Uie railroad track, fire the tram/ 
etc In view of these unpleasant circiunstances, Mr. Seward 
recommended a change of route. Here was a plot big enoagfa 
t4> swallow up the little one, which we are to regard as the 
peculiar property of Mr. Felton's detective. Hilliard, Fer- 
randini and Luckett disappear among the ' fifteen thousand,* 
and their maudlin and impotent twaddle about the 'aboliticn 
tyrant ' looks very insignilicant beside the bloody 
oonflagration and explosion now foreshadowed. 

*'As the moment for the departure of the Baltimore 
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: BhadowB of the 
depot building. It was not considered prudent to approach 
the entrance. The spy passed in first and was followed by 
Mr. Lincoln and Ck)lonel Lamon. An agent of the former 
directed them to the sleeping-car, which they entered by the 
rear door. Mr. Kinney ran forward and delivered to the 
conductor the important package prepared for the purpose; 
end in tliree minutes the train was in motion. The tickets 
for the whole party had been procuretl beforehand. Their 
berths were ready, but hod only been preserved from invasion 
by the statement that they were retained for a sick man and 
bis attendants. The business had been managed very adroitly 
by the female spy, who had aocompanied her employer from 
Baltimore to Philadelphia to assist him in this, the most 
delicate and important aFliiir of his life. Mr. Lincoln got 
into his bed immediately, aud the curtains were drawn to- 
gether. When the conductor came around, the detective 
handed him the 'sick man's* ticket, aud the rest of the 
party lay down also. None of ' our party appeared to be 
sleepy,' siiys the detective, 'but we all lay <iuiet, and 
nothing of importance transpired.' .... During the night 
Mr. Lincoln indulged in a joke or two in an undertone; 
I but, with that exception, the two sections occupied by them 
I were perfectly silent. The detective said he had men sta- 
I' tioncd at various places along the road to let him know 'if 
I fill was right/ and ho rose and went to the platform occasion- 
[' ally to observe their signals, but returned each time with a 
^ fiivorable report. 

"At thir^ minutes afler three the train reacfaed Baltiinore. 
One of the spy's afisistants came on board and informed him 
in a whisjier that all was right. The woman [the female 
detective] got out of the car. Mr. Linooln lay close in hie 
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berth, atnl in a few moments the car wae being slowly drawn 
tlirougii the quiet fitrfjeta of the city toward the Washingtmi 
Dipot. Tlua'e agiiin there was another pause, but no Bound 
more alarming than the noise of eltifling cars and engines. 
The passengers, tucked away on their narro>\' ehelves, dozed 
on as peacefully as if Mr. Lincoln had never been bom. . . . 
" In due time the train B[>ed out of the suburbs of Baltimore, 
and the apprehensions of the President and his friends 
diminished with t^ach welcome revolution of the wheels. At 
six o'clock the dome of the Capitol came in sight, and a 
moment later they rolled into the long, unsightly building 
which forma the Washington Depot. They passed out of the 
car unobstructed, and pushed along with the living etreaja 
of men and women towards the outer door. One nmn alone 
in the great crowd seemed to watch Mr. Lincoln with Bpecial 
attention. Standing a little on one side, he * looked very 
sharp at him,' and, as he pae;scd, eeii^ed hold of his band and 
said in a loud tone of voice, *Abe, you can't play that on 
me.' The detective and Col. Lomon were instantly alarmed. 
One of them raised hia fist to strike the stranger ; but B&. 
Lincoln caught his arm and said, ' Don't strike him I don't 
Btrike him I It is Washbume. Don't yon know him ? ' Mr. 
Seward had given to Mr. M'ashburne a hint of the informa- 
tion received through his son, and Mr. Washbume knew it« 
value as well as another. For the present tlie detective 
admonished him to keep quiet, and they passed on together. 
Taking a hack, they drove towards Willard's Hotel, Mr. 
Lincoln, Mr. Washbume and the detective got out into iha 
street and approachLd tlie ladies' entrance, while Col. TJ^fTlf^^ 
drove on to the main entrance, and sent the proprietor to 
meet hia distinguished giitst at the side door. A fcw 
minut£B later Mr. Seward arrived, and was introduced to the 
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oorapaiiy by Mr. Waahburne. He Bjmke in very strong 
teriDS of tlie great danger wliich Mr. Lincoln had eo nar- 
rowly escaped, and most heartily applauded the wisdom of 
the * secret passage.' ' I informed Gov. Seward of the 
nature of the information I had,' says the detective, 'and 
that I had no information of any large organi/jitiou in Balti- 
more; but the Governor reiterated that he had conclusive 
evidence of this.' .... 

" That same day Mr. Lincoln's family and suite passed 
through Baltimore on tlie special train intended for him. 
They saw no sign of any disposition to bum tliem alive, or 
to blow them up with gimpowder, but went their way unmo- 
lested and very happy. 

"Mr. Lincoln soon learned to regret the midnight ride. 
His friends reproached him ; his enemies taunted him. He 

; was convinced that he had committed a grave mist^e in 
yielding ta the soHcitations of a professional spy and of 
friends too easily alarmed. He saw that he had fled from a 
danger purely imaginary, and felt the shame and mortiGca- 

, tion natural to a brave man under such circumstances. But 
was not disposed to take all the responsibility to himself^ 

1 and frcfpiently upbraided the writer for having aided and 

I assisted him to demean himself at the very moment in all his 
life when his behavior should have exhibited the utmost 

i dignity and composure. 

" The news of his euneptitious entry into Washington 
occasioned much and varied comment throughout the country; 
but important events followed it in such rapid succession 
that its real significance was soon lost sight of; enough that 
Mr. Lincoln was safely at the Capital, and in a few days 

I vould in all probability ciBsume the power confided to bis 
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EXTRACT FROM THE OPINION OP THE SUPREME COURT OF 
THE UKITED STATES, DELIVERED BY CHIEF JUSTICE TANEY 
IN THE CASE OP DRED SCOTT M. 8ANDFORD, 19 HOW. 407. 

"It is difficult at this day to realize the state of public 
opiuion in relation to that unfortunate race" (the African) 
"which prevailed iu the ciWlized and enlightened portions of 
the world at the time of the Declaration of Independence, and 
when the Coustitution of the United States was framed and 
adopted. 

"But the public Listorj- of every European nation displays 
it in a manner too plain to be mistaken. 

" They had for more than a century before been regarded oa 
beings of an inferior order, and altogether unfit to associate 
with the white race, either in eocial or political relationa; 
and so far inferior, tliat they had no rights which the white 
man was bound tores]>ect; and that the negro might justly 
and lawfully be reduced to slavery for his benefit." 
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THE HABEA3 CORPUS CASE EX PAITTB JOHN MERRYMAN, 

Campbell's reports, p. 246. — opisios op the chief 

JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES, 



JOHN MEURVMAN. j CouTt of the United iStates, ut Chambers. 

The application in this case for a writ of habeas corpiis is 
made to me under the fourteenth section of the Judiciary Act 
of 1789, which renders effectual for the citizen the constitu- 
tional prU-ilege of tlie writ oi habms corpus. That act gives 
to the courts of the United States, as well as to each justice 
of the Supreme Court and to every district judge, power to 
grant writs of Aa6«is corpus for the purpose of an inquiry into 
the cause of commitment. The petition was presented to me 
at Washington, under the impression that I would order the 
prisoner to be brought before me there ; but as he was confined 
ill Fort MoHesiry, in the city of Baltimore, which is in my 
circuit, I resolved to hear it in the latter city, as obedience to 
the writ under such circumstances would not withdraw 
General Cadwallader, who had him in chai^, from the limits 
of Ms military command. 

The petition presents the following case : 

The petitioner resides in Maryland, in Baltimore County'. 
While peaceably in his own house, with his family, it was, at 
tsvo o'clock on the morning of the 25th of May, 1861, entered 
by an armed force professing to act under military orders. 
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He was Iheu compelled to rise from hig betl, tokeu into 
custody and conveyed to Fort McIIeiiry, wliere lie is im- 
prisoned by tlie commanding officer, without warrant from 
any li^wful authority. 

The commander of the fort, General Geot^ Cadwallader, 
by whom he is detained in confinement, in his return to the 
writ, docs not deny any of the facts alleged in the petition. 
He states that tlie prisoner was arrested by order of General 
Keim, of Pennsylvania, and conducted as aforesaid to Fort 
McHenry by hia order, and placed in his (General Cadwal- 
lader's) custody, to be there detained by him as a prisoner. 

A copy of the warrant or order under which the prisoner 
was arrested was demanded by his counsel and refused. And 
it is not alleged in the return that any specific act, consti- 
tuting any offense against the laws of the United States, has 
been charged against him ujmn oath ; but he appears to have 
been arrested ujion general charges of treason and rebellion^ 
without proof, and without giving the names of the witnesees, 
or specifying the acts which, in the judgment of the military 
officer, constituted these crimes. Having the prisoner thus 
in custody upon these vague and unsupported accusations, he 
refuses to obey the writ of liabcas corpus, upon the ground 
that he is duly authorized by the President to suspend it- 

The case, then, is simply this ; A military officer, rcsidii^ 
in Pennsylvania, issues an order to arrest a citizen of Mary- 
land upon vague and indefinite charges, without any proof, 
so fiir as appears. Under this order his house is entered in 
the night, he is seised as a prisoner and conveyed to Fort 
McHcnry, and there kept in close confinement. And when 
a /toicus corptie is served on the commanding officer, requir- 
ing him to produce the prisoner before a justice of the 
Supreme Court, in order that he may examine into the 
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legality of the imprisonment, the answer of the officer is 
that he is authorized by the President to susjtend the writ of 
hnbeas corpiK at his discretion, and, in the exercise of that 
dLncrction, suspends it in tJiis case, and on that ground 
refuses obedience to the writ. 

As the case comes before me, therefore, I understand that 
the President not only claims the right to suspend the writ 
of habeas corpxis himself at his discretion, but to delegate that 
dLscretionary power to a military officer, and to leave it to 
him to determine whether he will or will not obey judicial 
process that may be served upon hira. 

No ofBcial notice has been given to the eonrtp of justice, 
or to the public, by proclamation or otherwise, that the 
President claimed tliis power, and had exercised it In the 
manner stated in the return. And I certainly listened to it 
with some surprise ; for I had supposed it to be one of those 
points of constitutional law upon which there was no differ- 
ence of opinion, and that it was admittcil on all hands that 
the privilege of the writ could not bo suspended except by 
act of Congress. 

When the conspiracy of which Aaron Burr was the head 
l)ecame so formidable and was so extensively ramified as to 
justify, in Mr. Jefferson's opinion, the suspension of the WTit, 
he claimed on his part no power to suspend it, but commimi- 
cated his opinion to Congress, with all the proofs in his 
possession, in order that Congress might exercise its discre- 
tion upon the subject, and determine whether the public 
safety required it. And in the debate which took place upon 
the subject, no one suggested that Mr. Jefferson might exer- 
cise the jOTwer himself, if, in his opinion, the public safety 
demanded it. 

Having therefore Pt^rded the question as too plain and too 
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well settled to be open to dispute, if the command tug officer 
bad stated that upon his own responsibility, and in the exer- 
cise of his own discretion, he refused obedience to the writ, I 
should have contented myself with referring to the clause in 
the Constitution, and to the construction it received from 
every juriet and statesman of that day, when the cane of Burr 
was before them. But being thus officially notified tbat tiie 
privilege of the writ has been suspended under the orders 
and by the authority of the President, and believing, as I do, 
that the President has exercised a power which he does not 
possess under the Constitution, a proper rcsj>ect for the high 
office he fills requires me to state plainly and fully the 
grounds of my opinion, in order to show that I have not 
ventured to question the legahty of his act without a careful 
and deliberate examination of the whole subject. 

The clause of the Constitution which authorizes the sus- 
pension of the privilege of the writ of Ara/jaia carpus is in the 
ninth section of the first article. 

This article is devoted to the legislative department of the 
United States, aud has not tho slightest reference to the 
Executive Department. It b^ns by providing "that all 
legislative powers therau granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Repreeenlatives " ; and after proscribing the 
manner in wluch these two branches of the legislative depart- 
ment shall be chosen, it proceeds to enumerate specifically 
the legislative powers which it thereby grants, and at the 
conclusion of this specification a clause is inserted giving 
Congress "the power to make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in 
the Government of the United States, or in any department 
or office thereof." 
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I The power of legislation graotetl by this latter clause la 
by its words carefully confined to the specific objects before 
enumerated. But as this limitation was unavoidably some- 
what indefinite, it was deemed necessary to guard more 
effectually certain great cardinal principles essential to the 
Kberty of the citizen, and to the rights and etiuality of the 
States, by denying to Congress, in express terms, any power 
of legislation over them. It waa apprehended, it seems, that 
such I^slation might be attempted under the pretext that it 
was necessary and proper to carry into execution the powers 
granted ; and it was determined that there should be no room 
to doubt, where rights of such vital importance were concerned, 
and accordingly this clause is immediately followed by an 
^^^ enumeration of certain subjects to which the powers of Icgis- 
^^^V Istion shall not extend. The great importance which the 
^^^vframers of the Constitution attached to the privilege of the 
^^^ writ of haheaa corpus to protect the liberty of the citizgn, is 
proved by the fact that its suspension, except in cases of in- 
vasion or rebellion, is first in the list of prohibitfd powers — 
and even in these cases the power is denied and its exercise 
prohibited, unless the public safety shall require it. It is 
true that in the caises mentioned, Congress is of necessity the 
judge of whether the public safety docs, or does not, require 
it; and its judgment is conclusive. But the introduction of 
these words is a standing admonition to the l^slative body 
of the danger of suspending it, and of the extreme caution 
they should exerdse before they give the Government of the 
United States such i»ower over the liberty of a dtizen. 

It is the second article of the Constitution that provides 
for the organization of the Executive Department, and 
enumerates tlio powers conferred on it, and prescribes its 
duties. And if the high power over the liberty of the citizen 
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now claimed was inUnded to be conferred on the Preside&t, 
it would undoubtedly be found in plain worda in this artiole. 
But there is not a word in it that can furnish the ali^test 
ground to justify the eserdae of the power. 

The article begins by declaring that the executive power 
shall be vested in a President of the United States of America, 
in hold his office during the term of four years, and then pro- 
ceeds to prescribe the mode of election, and to 8pe<aiy in 
precise and plain words the powers delegated to him, and the 
duties imposed upon him. The short term for which he is 
elected, and the narrow limits to «hich his power is confined, 
show the jealousy and apprehensions of future danger which 
tho framers of the Constitution felt in relation to that departr 
ment of the Government, and how carefully they withheld 
from it many of the powers belonging to the Executive 
Branch of the English Government which were considered as 
dangerous to the liberty of the subject, and conferred (and 
that in clear and specific terms) those powers only which 
were deemed essential to secure the successful operation of 
the Government. 

He is elected, as I have already said, for the brief term of 
four years, and is made personally responsible by impeach- 
ment for malfcflSEtncti in ofTif*. He is from necessity and the 
nature of his duties the Commander-in-Chief of the Armj 
and ^avy, and of the militia when called into actual service. 
But no appropriation for the support of the Army can be 
made by Congress for a longer term than two years, so 
that it is in the power of the succeeding House of Repre- 
sentatives to withliold the appropriation for its support, 
and thus tlisband it, if, in their judgment, the President 
used or designed to use it for improper purposes. And 
although the militia, when tn actual service, ia under his 
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■ command, yet the appointment of the oiBcers is reserved to 
the States, as a aecurity against the use of the mi Ittarv power 
for purposes dangerous to the liberties of the people or the 
rights of the States. 

lo, too, his powers in relation to the civil duties and 

authority necessarily conferred on him are carefully restricted, 

t well as those belonging to hia military character. He 

I c&nnot appoint the ordinary officers of Government, nor 

I make a treaty with a foreign nation or Indian tribe, without 

L the advice and consent of the Senate, and cannot appoint 

I even inferior officers unless he is authorized by an Act of 

i to do so. He is not empowered to arrest any one 

charged with an offense against the United States, and whom 

he may, from the evidence before him, believe to be guilty; 

nop can he authorize any ofiBcer, civil or military, to exercise 

this power ; for the fifth article of the Amendments to the 

Constitution expressly provides that no person " shall be 

deprived of life, liberty or property without due process of 

law " — ^tliat is, judicial process. Even if the privilege of the 

writ of halteas corpus were suspended by Act of Congress, and 

I a party not subject to the rules and articles of war were after* 

I Tards arrested and imprisoned by regular judicial process, 

Phe could not be detained in prison or brought to trial 

I before a military tribunal ; for the article in the Amendments 

f to the Constitution immediately following the one above 

' referred to — that is, the sixth article — provides that " in all 

criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy tlie right to a 

speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the State and 

district wherein the crime shall have been committed, which 

district shall have been previously ascertained by law ; and to 

be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation ; to be 

oontronted with the witnesses against him; to have com.- 




pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to 
have the aeeistance of couuhcI for his defense." 

The only power, therefore, which the President possesses, 
where the "life, liberty, or property" of a private dliiuxi is 
concerned, is the power and duty prescribed in the third sec- 
tion of the second article, which requires "that he shall take 
care that the laws be iaithfully executed." He is not author- 
ized to execute them himself, or through agents or ofBocrs, 
civil or military, a|ipoint«d by himself, but he is to take care 
that they be faitlifully carried into execution as they are 
expounded and adjudged by the co-ordinate branch of the 
Government to which that duty is assigned by the Constitu- 
tion. It is thus made his duty to come in aid of the judicial 
authority, if it shall be resisted by a force too strong to be 
overcome without the assistance of the executive arm. But 
in exercising this power he acta in subordination to judiciiil 
authority, assisting it to exeoute its prooesa and enforce its 
judgments. 

With such provisions in the Constitution, expressed in 
language too clear to be misunderstood by any one, I can see 
no ground whatever for supposing that the President, ia any- 
emergency or in any state of things, can authorize the suspen- 
sion of the privilc^of the writ of ftoAeoscorpiw, or thcorrcfit 
of a citizen, except in aid of the j udicial power. He certainly 
does not faithfully execute the laws if he takes upon hi mw ^lf 
l^siative power by suspending the writ of habeas cwput, 
and the judicial power also, by arresting and imprisoning & 
person witliout due process of law. Nor can any argument 
be drawn from the nature of sovereignty, or tlie necessity o" 
Government for self-defense in times of tumult and dai^er. 
The (^Jovemment of the United States is one of delected 
and limited powers. It derives its existence and authority J 
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Iftltogether from the Constitution, and neither of its l>rancbes, 

lexecutiva, legislative or jiidiiual, can exercise any of the 

I powers of Government beyond those specified and granted. 

For the tenth article of the Amendments to the Constitution 

in express terms provides that "the powers not delt^t^d to 

the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 

L the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 

I people." 

Indeed,' tlie security against imprisonment by executive 
I authority, provided for in the fifth article of the Amendmenta 
' to the Constitution, which I have before quoted, is nothing 
more than a copy of a like provision in the Enj^Iish Constitu- 
tion, which had been firmly established before the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Blackstone states it In the following words : 
"To make imprisonment lawful, it must be either by proo- 
CflB of law i'rom the courts of judicature or by warrant from 
Bome legal officer having authority to oommit to prison" 
(1 Bl. Com. 137). 

The people of the United Colonies, who had themselvea 
k lived under its protection while they were British subjects, 
I were well aware of the necessity of this safeguard for their 
L Jtersonal liberty. And no one can believe that, in framing a 
KgovemDient intended to guard still more efficiently the rights 
■jmd liberties of the citizen against executive encroachments 
wKid oppression, they would have conferred on the President 
& power which the history of England had proved to be dan- 
^roiis and oppressive in the bands of the Crown, and which 
I the people of England had compelled it to surrender after a 
ftilong and obstinate struggle on the part of the English Exec- 
liitivo to usurp and retain it. 

The right of the subject to the benefit of the writ of habeaa 
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corpus, it must be recollected, was one of the great points in 
ooutroversy daring the long stra^le in Pjigland between 
arbitrary government and free institntions, and must there- 
fore have strongly attracted the attention of the Btatesmeaa 
engaged in framing a new, and, as they supposed, a fren 
government than the one which they had thrown off by the 
Rcvolntion. From the earliest history of the common law, 
if a person were imprisoned, no matter by what authority, 
he had a ri^ht to the writ of habeas corpus to bring hie cat% 
before the King's Bench; if no specific offense were charged 
against him in the warrant of commitment, he was entitled to 
be forthwith discharged; and if an offense were charged 
which was bailable in its character, the Court was bound to 
set him at liberty on bail. The most exciting contests 
between the Crown and the people of England from the time 
of Moffruz Charta were in relation to the privilege of this 
writ, and they continued until the passage of the statute of 
Slst Charles LT, commonly known as the Grreat Habeas Carpus 
Act. This statute put an end to the stru^le, and finally and 
firmly secured the libertj- of the subject afiainst the usurpa- 
tion and oppression of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. It nevertheless conferred no new right upon the sub- 
ject, but only secured a right already existing. For, although 
the right could not justly be denied, there was often no 
cfiectual remedy against its violation. Until the statute of 
13 William III, the judges held their offices at the pleasure 
of the King, and the infiuence which he exercised over timid, 
time-«crving and partisan judges often induced them, ujion 
some pretext or other, to refuse to discharge the parlj-, 
although entitled by law to hie discharge, or delayed their 
decision from time to time, so as to prolong the im{)rison- 
t of persons who were obnoxious to the King for their 
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I political opinions, or had incurred hii 
other way. 
The great and inestimable value of the luibe/ia corpus act of 
the 31st Charles TI. is that it contains provbions which oom- 
pel courts and judges, and all particH concerned, to perform 
' their duties promptly in the manner specified in the statute. 

I A passage in Blackstone's Commentaries, showing the 

ancient state of the law on this subject, and the abases which 
I were practised through the power and influence of the Crown, 

and a. i^liort extract ironi Hollam's" Constitutional History," 
stating the circumstances which gave rise to the passage of 
this statute, explain briefly, but fully, all that is material to 
this subject, 
_ Bliiokstone says ; " To assert an absolute exemption from 

^^^1 imprisonment iu all cases is inconsistent with every idea of 
^^^P law and political society, aud, iu the cud, would destroy all 
civil liberty by rendering its protection impossible. 

" But the glory of the English law consists in clearly 
defining the times, the causes and the extent, when, wherefore 
and to what degree the imprisonment of the subject may be 
lawful. This it is which induces the absolute necessity of 
expressing upon every commitment the reason for which it is 
mode, that the court upon a habaia rorpua may examine into 
ita validity, and, according to the circumstances of the case, 
may discharge, admit to bail, or remand the prisoner. 

" And yet, early in the reign of Charles I, the Court of 
Kill's Bench, relying on some arbitrary precedents (and those, 
perhaps, misunderstood), determined that they would not, 
upon a haheiis corpus, either bail or deliver a prisoner, Uiough 
committed without any cause assigned, in case he was com- 
mitted by the special command of the King, or by the Lords 
of the Privy Council. This drew on a Parliamentary inquiry 
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and produced the Petition of Uight — 3 Charles I. — whldi 
recites this illegal judgment, and enacts that no freeman here- 
after ehall he so imprisoned or detained. But when, in the 
following year, Mr. Selden and others were committed bv the 
Lords of the Council, in purfiuance of His Majes^'s special 
command, under a general charge of notable contempts, and 
stirring up sedition against the King and the Government,' 
the judges delayed for two terms (including also the long 
vacation) to deliver an opinion how far such a charge was 
Ittulable. And when at length they agreed that it was, tliey, 
however, annexed a condition of finding siiretica for their 
good behavior, which still protracted their imprisonment, the 
Chief Justice, Sir Nicholas Hyde, at the same time declaring 
that ' if they were again remanded for that cau^c, perhups 
the court would not afterwards grant a habeas corpus, being 
already made acquainted with the cause of the imprisonment.' 
But this was heard with indignation and astonishment by 
every lawyer present, according to Mr. Selden's o^vn aocount 
of the matter, whose resentment was not cooled at the distance 
of four-and-tweiity years" (3 El. Cora. 133, 134). 

It is worthy of remark that the offenses charged against 
the prisoner in this case, and relied on as a justifleation for 
his arrest and imprisonment, in their nature and cbaraoter, 
and in the loose and vague manner in which they are stated, 
bear a striking resemblance to those assigned in the warrant 
for the arrest of Mr. Selden. And yet, even at that day, the 
warrant was regarded as such a flagrant Wolation of the rights 
of the subject, that the delayof the time-serving judges to set 
him at lilierty npon the habeas carptia issued in his bdialf 
excited universal indignation of the bar. The extract from 
Hallam's " Constitutional History " is equally impressive and 
equally in point : 
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" It is a very common mistake, and that not only among 
foreigners, but many from wliom some knowledge of our 
constitutional laws might be expected, to Biippose that this 
etatutc of Charles II. enlarged in a great degree our liber- 
ties, and forms a sort of epoch in their history. But though 
a very beneficial enactment, and eminently remedial ia many 
cases of illegal imprisonment, it introduced no new principle, 
nor conferred any right upon the subject. From the earliest 
records of the English law, no freeman could be detained 
in prison, except upon a criminal charge, or con\-iction, or 
for a civil debt. In the former case it waa always in his 
power to demand of the Court of King's Bench a writ of 
habais corpus ad subjiciendum, directfid to the person detain- 
ing him in custody, by which he was enjoined to bring up 
the body of the prisoner with the warrant of commitment, 
that the court might judge of its sufficiency, and remand 
the party, admit him to bail, or disohargc him, according 
to tlie nature of the charge. This writ issued of right, and 
could not be refused by the court. It was not to bestow 
an immunity from arbitrary imprisonment — which is abun- 
dantly provided for in Moffiia Churta (if, indeed, it is not 
more ancient) — tliat tlie statute of Cliarlea II. was enacted, 
but to cut off the abuses by which tho Government's lust 
of power, and the servile subtlety of the Crown lawyers, 
had impaired so fundamental a privilege" {-i Hollam's 
" Const. Hist.," 19). 

While the value sot upon this writ in England has been so 
great that the removal of the abuses which embarrassed its 
employment has been looked upon as almost a new grant of 
liberty to the subject, it ia not to be wondered at that the 
continuance of the writ thus made eifective should have l>oea 
the object of the most jealous care. Accordingly, no power 
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in England short of that of Parliamcut can enspend or 
autliorize the Hiispensiou of the writ of habtas corpus. I 
quote again from BlacJcstone (1 Bl. Com. 136) : " But the 
happiBGBS of our Constitution is that it is not loft to the 
executive power to determine when the danger of the State 
ia so great as to render this measure expedient. It is the 
Parliament only, or legislative power, that, whenever it sees 
proper, can authorize the Crown, hy suspending the habeas 
corpus for a short and limited time, to imprison suspected 
persons without giving any reason for so doing." If the 
President of the United States may suspend the writ, then 
the Constitution of the United States has conferred upon 
him more regal and absolute power over the lilitrty of the 
citizen than the people of England have thought it safe to 
entrust to the Crown — a power which the Queen of England 
cannot exercise at this day, and which could not have been 
lawfully exercised by the sovereign even in the reign of 
Charles I. 

But I am not lefl to form my judgment upon this great 
question from analogies between the English Government 
and our own, or the commentariee of English jurists, or the 
dedfiions of English courts, although upon this subject they 
are entitled to tlie highest respect, and are justly regarded 
and received as authoritative by our courts of justice. To 
guide me to a right conclusion, I have the Commentaries on 
the Constitution of the United States of the late Mr. Justioe 
Story, not only one of the most eminent jurists of the age, but 
for a long time one of the brightest ornaments of t!ie Supreme 
Court of the United States, and also the clear and authorita- 
tive decision of that court itself, given more than half a cen- 
tury ^ce, and conclusively establishing the principles I have 
above stated. 
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Mr. Justice Story, epeaking in his Commentaries of the 
Kibeas oorpua clause in the Constitution, says : " It is obvious 
that cases of a peculiar emergency may arise which may 
justify, nay, even require, the temporary Busi>ension of any 
right to the writ. But as it has frequently hapi>ene<l in 
foreign countries, and even in England, that the writ has, 
upon various pretexts and occasions, been susj)ended, whereby 
persons apprehended upou suspicion have suffered a long im- 
prisonment, sometimes from design, and sometimes because 
they were forgotten, the right to suspend it is expressly con- 
fined to cases of rebellion or invasion, where llie public safety 
may require it. A very just and wholesome restraint, which 
cuts down at a blow a fruitful means of oppression, capable 
of being abused in bad times to the worst of purposes. 
Hitherto no suspension of the writ has ever been authorized 
by Congress since the establishment of the Constitution. It 
would seem, as the power is given to Congress to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus in cases of rebellion or invasion, that the 
right to judge whether die exigency had arisen must exclu- 
sively belong to that body " (3 Story's Com, on the Con- 
stitution, Section 1836). 

And Chief Justice Marshall, in delivering the opinion of 
the Supreme Court in the case of ex parte Bollman and Svvart- 
wout, uaca this decisive language in 4 Cranch 95 : " It 
may be worthy of remark that this Act (epeaking of the one 
under which I am proceeding) was passed by the first Con- 
gress of the United States, sitting under a Constitution which 
had declared ' that the privilege of the writ of Imbcan corpus 
ehonld not he suspended unless when, in cases of rebellion 
or invasion, the public safety might require it.' Acting 
nnder the immediate infiiicnc'e of this injunction, tliey must 
have felt with peculiar force the obligation of providing 
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efHcient means by which thifi great constitutional privilege 
should receive life and activity ; for if the means be not in 
existence, the privilege itself would he lost, oltliough no law 
for its suspension should be enacted. Under the impression 
of this obligation, they give to all the courts the power of 
awarding writs o( habeas corpus." 

And again, on page 101 : " If at any time the public sa&ty 
should require the snapension of the powers vested by this 
Act in the courts of the United States, it is for the Legis- 
latore to say so. That question depends on political con- 
Biderations, on which the Legislature is to decide. Until 
the legislative will be expressed, this court can only see its 
duty, and must obey the laws." 

I can add nothing to these clear and emphatic words of 
my great predecessor. But the documents before me show- 
that the military authority in this case has gone far beyond 
the mere suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus. It has, by force of arms, thrust aside the judicial 
authorities and officers to whom the Constitution has con- 
fided the i>ower and duty of interpreting and administering 
the laws, and substituted a military government in its place, 
to be administered and executed by military officers. For, 
at the time these proceedings were had against John Merry- 
man, the district judge of Maryland, the commissioner ap- 
pointed under the Act of Congress, the district attomty and 
the marshal, all resided in the city of Baltimore, a few miles 
only from the home of the prisoner. Up to that time there 
had never been the slightest resistance or obstruction to the 
process of any court or judidal officer of the United States 
in Marjland, except by the military authority. And if a 
military officer, or any other person, had reason to believe 
that the prisoner had eommittwl any offense against the lava 
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of the United Stat^w, it was his duty to give inform&tioa of the 
feet, and the evidenea to Bupiwrt it, to the district attorney; 
it would then have become the duty of that officer to bring 
the matter before the district judge or commissioner, and if 
there naa sufficient legal evidence to justify hia arr-eat, the 
judge or commissioner would have issued his warrant to the 
marshal to arrest him, and upon the hearing of the case 
would have held him to bail, or committed him for trial, 
according to the character of the offense as it appeared in the 
testimony, or would have diachai^ed him immediately, if 
there was not sufficient evidence to support the accusation. 
There was no danger of any obstructioa or rasiatance to the 
action of the civil authorities, and therefore no reason what- 
ever for the interposition of the military. Yet, under these 
circumstances, a military officer stationed in Pennsylvania, 
without pving any information to the district attorney, and 
without any application to the judicial authorities, assumes 
to himself the judicial power in the District of Maryland; 
undertakes to decide what constitules the crime of treason or 
rebellion; what evidence (if, indeed, he required any) ia 
sufficient to support the accusation and justify the commit- 
ment ; and commits the party without a hearing, even before 
himself, to close custody in a strongly garrisoned fort, to he 
there held, it would seem, during the pleasure of those who 
oommitted him. 

The Constitution provides, as I have before said, that "no 
I person shall be deprived of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law." It declares that "the right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers and 
effects against unreasonable si-arches and seizures shall not 
be violated, and no warrant shall issue, but upon probable 
cause, 8upi>orted by oath or affirmation, and particularly 
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describmg the place to be searched, and the persons or things 
to be seized." It prov-ides that the party accused shall be 
entitled to a epoedy trial in a court of justice. 

These great and fundamental laws, which Congress itself 
could not suspend, have been disregarded and suspended, 
like the writ of habeas corpim, by a military order, sup- 
ported by force of arms. Such is the case now before me, 
and I can only say that if tlie authority wliich the Con- 
stitution has confided to the judiciary department and Judicial 
oEGcera may tbus upon any pretext or under any circum- 
stencea be usurpL'd by the military power at its discrctioD, 
the iMiople of the United States are no longer living under a 
government of laws, but every citizen holds life, liberty and 
property at the will and pleasure of tlie army officer in 
whose military district he may happen to be found. 

In sueh a case my duty was too plain to be mistaken. I 
have exercised all the power which the Constitution and laws 
confer upon me, but that power has been resistL-d by a force 
too strong for me to overcome. It is possible that the offioer 
who has incurred this grave responsibility may have misun- 
derstood his instructions and exceeded the authority intended 
to be given him. I shall therefore order all the proceed- 
ings in this case, with my opimoii, to be filed and recorded 
in the Circuit Court of the United States for the -District of 
Maryland, and direct the clerk to transmit a copy, undv 
seal, to the President of the United States. It will then 
remain for that high officer, in fulfilment of his const! tutional 
obligation, to " take care that the laws he Ciithfidly executed," 
to determine what measures he will take to cause the civil 
process of the United States to be respected aud euforced. 
R. B. Taney, 
Chief Jualice of tlie Supreme Court 

of the United Staia. 
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On the 12th of July, 1861, I sent a message to the First 
and Second Branches of the City Council referring to the 
events of the 19th of April and those which followed. The 
first paragraph and the concluding paragraphs of this docu- 
ment are here inserted : 

" The Mayor's Message. 
" To THE Honorable the MEsiBERa of the 

First and Second Branches op the City CotrsciL. 

"Gentlemen: — A great object of the reform movement was 
to separate municipal af^iirs entirely irom national politics, 
and in accordance with this principle I have heretofore, in all 
my communications to the city council, carefully refi^ined 
irom any allusion to national afl^irs. I shall not now dejmrt 
from tliis rule further than is rendered absolutely necessary 
by the unprecedented condiUon of things at present existing 
in this city 

"After the board of police had been superseded, and its 
members arrested by the order of General Banks, I proposed, 
in order to relieve the serious complication which had arisen, 
to proceed, as the only memlier left free to act, to exercise the 
power of the board as far as an indi\4dual member could do 
BO. Marshal Kane, while he objected to the propriety of this 
course, was prepared to place his resignation in my hands 
whenever I should retjuest it, and the majority of the board 
interposed no objection to my pursuing such course as I 




might ileem it right and proper to adopt in view of the 
esistiDg circumstances, and upon my own responsibility, until 
the board sbould be enabled to resume the exercise of its 
functions. 

" If this arrangement could have been effected, it would 
have continued in the exercise of their duties the police force 
which is lawfully enrolled, and which has won the confidence 
and applause of all good citizens by its fidelitj' and im- 
[tartiality at all times and under all circumstances. But the 
arrangement was not satisfactory to the Federal authorities. 

"As the men of the police force, through no fault of theirs, 
are now prevented from discharging their duty, their pay 
constitutes a legal claim on the city &om which, in my 
opinion, it cannot be relieved. 

" The force which has been enrolled Is in direct violation 
of the law of the StJite, and no money can be appropriated by 
the city for its support without incurring the heavy penalties 
provided by the Act of jVssembly. 

" Officers in the Fire Alarm and Police Telegraph Depart- 
ment who are appointed by the mayor and city conneil, and 
not by the board of police, Iiave been discharged and others 
have been substituted in their place. 

" I mention these facts with prolbund sorrow, and with no 
purpose whatever of increasing the diSieuUies unfortunately 
existing in tliis city, but because it is your right to be 
acquainted with the true condition of affairs, and because I 
cannot help entertaining the hope that redress will yet be 
afforded by the authorities of the United States upon a proper 
representation made by you. I am entirely satisfied that the 
suspicion entertained of any meditated hostility on the part 
of the city authorities against the General Government is 
wholly unfounded, and with the best means of knowledge 
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express the confident belief and conviction that there is 
no organization of any kind among the people for such a 
purpose. I have no doubt that the officers of the United 
States have acted on information which they deemed reliable, 
obtained from our own citizens, some of whom may be 
deluded by their fears, while others are actuated by baser 
motives; but suspicions thus derived can, in my judgment, 
form no sufficient justification for what I deem to be grave 
and alarming violations of the rights of individual citizens 
of the city of Baltimore and of the State of Maryland. 

"Very respectfully, 

" Geo. Wm. Brown, Mayor J^ 
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As a part of the history of the times, it may not be inap- 
propriate to reproduce an acrount, taken from the Baltimore 
Amencan of December 5, 1860, of the receptioa of the 
Putnam Phalnns of Hartford, Coimectieut, in the city of Bal- 
timore. At this time it still seemed to most men of mod- 
enite views that the impending troubles might be averted 
through concessions and compromise. In the tone of the two 
speeches, both of which were, of course, meant to he friendly 
and conciliatory, there is a difference to be noted which was, 
I think, characteristic of the attitude of the two sections ; in 
the one speech some prominence is given to the Constitution 
and constitutional rights; in the other, loyalty to the Union 
is the theme enforced : 

" The Putnam Phalanx of Hartford, Connecticut, under 
the command of Major Horace Goodwin, yesterday afternoon 
reached here, at four o'clock, by the Philadelphia train, 
m rovie for a \'isit to the tomb of Washington, A detach- 
ment of the Eagle Artillery gave them a national salute. 

" The Battalion Baltimore City Guards, consisting of four 
companies, under the command of Major Joseph P. Warner, 
were drawn up on Broadway, and after passing in salut<^, the 
column moved by way of Broadway and Baltimore and Cal- 
vert streets to the old Universalist church -building, 

"As soon as the military entered the edifice and were 
seated, the galleries were thrown open to the public, and in a 
few minutes they were crowded to overflowing. 

" Captain Parks introduced Major Goodwin to Mayor 
Brown, who was in turn introduced to the oommiseioited 
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officers of the Phalanx. Major Goodwin tlien turned to his 
command and said: 'Gentlemen of the Phalanx, I have the 
honor of introducing you to the Mayor of the city of Balti- 
more.' Mayor Brown arose, and aft<T bowing to tho Bat- 
talion, addressed tbem as follows: 



"Mator Broitx's Speech. 

"'Mr. Chmjoajidcr and Gentlemen; — In the name and on 
behalf of the people of Baltimore, I extend to the Putnam 
Phalanx a sincere and hearty welcome to the hoBpitalitics of 
our city. The citizens of Baltimore are always glad to 
receive visits from the citizen-soldiers of sister States, because 
they come as friends, and more than friends — ns the defend- 
ers of a common country, 

'"These sister States, as we love to call them, live some- 
what far apart, and gradually become more and more sepa- 
rated by distance, just as sisters will be as the children 
marry and one by one leave tlie parent homestead. 

'"But, gentlemen, far or near, on the Connecticut or Po- 
tomac, on the Gulf of Mexico or the great lakes, on tho 
Atlantic or Pacific, they are sisters still, united by blood and 
aficction, and the holy tieshould never be severed. (Applause.) 
I "'Let me carry the figure a stop further, and add what I 
know will meet with a response from the Putnam Phalanx, 
with whose history and high character I am somewhat ac- 
quainted — that a sisterhood of States, like separate families of 
sisters living in the same neighborhood, can never dwell 
togethtT in peace unless each is permitted to manage her 
own domestic atfairs in her own way (applause) ; not only 
without active interference from the rest, but even without 
much fault-finding or advice, however well intended it 
may be. 
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"'Marj-Iand has sometimca been called the Heart State, 
because she lies very close to the great lieart of the Union; 
and she might also be called the Heart State becauBe her 
heart beats with true and warm love for the Union. (Load 
applause.) Nor, as I trust, does Connecticut fall short of 
her in this respect. And when the questions now before the 
coimtf}- come to be fairly understood, and the people loot 
into them with their own eyes, and take matters into their 
own hands, I believe that we shall see a sight of which poli- 
ticians, North and South, little dream. (Applause.) We 
shall see whether there is a love for the Union or not. 

'"But there are great national questions agitating the 
land which must now be finally settled. One is, Will the 
States of the North keep on their statute-books laws which 
\'iolate a right of the States of the South, guaranteed to 
them by the Constitution of the United States ? No indi- 
viduals, no families, no States, can live in peace t(^her when 
any right of a part is persistently and deliberately violated 
by the rest. Another question is, What shall be done with 
the national territory? Shall it belong exclusively to the 
North or the South, or shall it be shared by both, as it was 
gained by the blood and treasure of both? Are there not 
wisdom and pBtriotism enough in the land to settle these 
questions ? 

" ' Geaitlemen, your presence here to-day proves that yon 
are Jinimated by a higher and larger sentiment than that of 
State pride — the sentiment of American nationality. The 
most sacred spot in America is the tomb of Washington, and 
to tliat shrine you are about to make a pilgrimage. You 
come from a State cclebratwi above all others for the most 
extensive diffusion of the great blessing of education ; which 
has a colonial and Revolutionary history abounding in honoB^ 
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able memorials ; which has heretofore done her full share in 
founding the ini^titutionB of this country — the Linil of "Wash- 
ington — and which can now do as much as any other in 
preserving tliat land one and iindi\'itled, as it was left by 
the Father of his Country. I will not permit myself to 
doubt that your State and our State, that Connecticut and 
Maryland, will both be on the same side, as they have often 
been in times past, and that they wilt both respect and obey 
End uphold the sacred Constitution of the country.' (Shouts 
of applause.) 

"As soon as the Mayor concluded, Major Goodwin arose; 
but it was some time before he could be heard, such was the 
tremendous applause with which he was greeted. The Major 
ia nearly ninety yearsof age, and is oneof the most venerable- 
looking men in the country. Dressed in the old Revolutionary 
nniforrj, a/ao-simile of that worn by General Putnam, and 
with his lochs silvered with age, we may say that hia appear- 
ance clectrific<l the multitude, and shout after shout shook 
the very building. Major Goodwin expressed lumself as 
JbllowB : 

" ' Mr. Mayor and gentlemen of the Baltimore City Guards, 
permit me to introduce to you our Judge Advocate, Captain 
Stuart.' 

" Captain Stoart arose and spoke as follows : 

" Speech of Captain Stuaht, 

" ' Your Honor, Mayor Brown : For your hind words of 
I welcome, and for your patriotic sentiments in favor of the 
I Union, the Putnam Phalanx returns you its most cordial 
[ ihanks. I can assure you, sir, that when you spoke in such 
[ eloquent terms of the value and importanoe of a united 
r country, you but echoed the sentiments of the whole of our 
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organization ; and let mo say, It is with great pleasure, upon 
a journey, as we are, to the tonib of the illufitrioua Wash- 
ington, that we pause for a while within a city so tiuned for 
its intelligence, its industry, ita general opulence and its 
courtesy, as is this your own beautiful Baltimore. 

" ' We opine, nay, we know from what you have yourself, 
in such fitting terms, just expressed, that you heartily appre- 
ciate the purpose which lies at the foundation of our organi- 
zation, that purpose being the lofty one of commemorating, 
by our military attire and discipline, the imposing foundation- 
period of the American Republic, of attracting our own 
patriotic feeling, and that of all who may honor us with their 
observation, to the exalted virtues of those heroic men who 
laid the foundations of our present national prosperity and 
glory — men of whom yoiir city and State furnished, as it 
pleasantly happens, a large and most honorable share. 

" ' We come, sir, from that portion of the United States in 
which the momentous struggle for American freedom took its 
rise, and where the blood of its earliest martjTs was shed ; 
from the region where odious writs of assistance, infrunous 
Courtsof Admiralty, intolerable taxation, immolated char tcra 
of government and prohibited commerce were once fast 
paving the way for the slavery of our institutions ; from the 
region of a happy and Grod-foaring people — from the re^on, 
sir, of Lexington and Concord and Bunker Hill and Croton 
Heights, of ravaged 'New London and fired Fairfield and 
Norwalk and devastated Dnnbury and sacked New Haven. 
And we come, Mr. Mayor, to a city and State, we are 
proudly aware, which to all these trials and perils of as- 
saulted New England, and to the trials and perils of our 
whole common country, during "the times that tried men's 
Bonis," gave ever the meetl of its heartfelt sjinpathy, and the 
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unstinted tribute of its patriotic blood and treasure ; whichf 
with a full and clear comprehension of all the great prin- 
ciples ofAmtrican freedom, and ii devotion to those principla 
that was ever ardent and exalted, signalized themselves by 
their wisdom in council and their prowess on the field. 

" '"\Yhen the devoted metropolis of New England began to 
feel the awful scourge of the "Writ Bill, Maryland it was that 
then contributed most lilteral supplies for its suffering people, 
and with these supplies those cheering, ever-to-be-remembered, 
talismanic words : " The Supreme Director of all events will 
terminate tliia severe trial of your jiatriotism in the happy 
confirmation of American freedom." 

" ' When this same metropolis soon after became the seat 
of war, Maryland it was that at once sent to the camp around 
Boston her own companies of "dauntless riflemen," under her 
brave Michael Cresap and the gallant Price, to mingle in the 
defease of New England firesidt^s and New England homes. 
She saw and fcJt, and bravely uttered at the time, the fact 
that in the then existing state of public affairs there was no 
alternative left for her, or for the country at large, but "base 
Eubmission or manly resistance "; and, Mr. Mayor, at the 
memorable battle of Long Island she made this manly resist- 
ance, for there she poured out the life-blood of no less than 
two hundred and fifty-nine of her gallant sons, who fought in 
her own Smallwood's immortal regiment ; and elsewhere, &om 
the St. Lawrence to the banks of the Savannah, through 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and both the Carolinas — devoted the 
best blood within her borders, and the flower of her soldiery, 
to the battlefields of the Union. 

"'Sir, we of this Phalanx recall these and other Revolu- 
tionary memories belonging to your city and State with pride 
and satisfaction. They unite Ctmuecticut and Maryland in 
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strong and pleasant bonds. And we are highly gratified to 
be here in the midst of them^ and to receive at your hands so 
grateful a welcome as that which you have extended. 

" ' Be assured; Mr. Mayor, that in the sentiments of devo- 
tion to our common country which you so eloquently express, 
this Phalanx sympathizes heart and soul. You may plant 
the flag of the Union anywhere and we shall warm to it. 
And now, renewedly thanking you for the present manifesta- 
tion of courtesy, we shall leave to enjoy the hospitality which 
awaits us in pleasant quarters at our hotel.' 

^^ Captain Stuart was frequently interrupted by applause.^' 




On tlie 19tli of April, 1880, a portion of the members of 
the Sixth Masgachusetts Regiment again visited Baltimore, 
and an account of its reception, taken from the Baltimore iSun 
and the Baltimore American, seems to be a fitting close to 
this paper : 

" Thirty-nine members of the Association of Survivors of 
the Sixth ilassachusetts Union Regiment came to Baltimore 
yesterday afternoon, to celel>rate the nineteenth anniversary 
of their march tlu-ongh Baltimore, April 19, 1861, which 
gave rbe to the riot of that day. The visitors were met, on 
landing from the cars at President-street Depot, by Wilson, 
Dushane and Harry Howard Posts, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, ^n full uniform, with band and drum corps. The line 
was up Broadway to Baltimore street, to Baruum'a Hotel. 
A file of policemen, with Marshals Gray and Frey, krpt the 
street o])en for the parade. The streets were crowded with 
people. The Massachusetts men wore citizen's dress and 
badges." 

"Wilson Post No. 1, of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
received the visitors in their hall, Rialto Building, at two 
o'clock. Commander Dukchart, of Wilson Post, welcomed 
the guests in a brief speech, and then introduced Comrade 

i Crowley, of the old Sixth, who said: 
" ' Nineteen years ago I was but a boy. A few days before 
fee 19th of April, the militia of Middlesex County were 
Bummuned for the defense of the National Capital. We left 
workshops, desk and family, to come to the defense of the 
capital. We thought we were coming to a picnic; tlmt the 
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|)eop!e of South Carolina were a little off tbeir balance, and 
would be all right on Bober second thought. A few miles 
out from Baltimore tlie Quartermaster gave ns each ten 
rounds of ammunition. Wo had been singing songs. The 
Colonel told us he expected trouble in Baltimore, and im- 
pressed on each man not to fire until he was com)ieIled to. 
The singing ceased, and we then thought we had serious 
business before us, and that others besides South Carolina 
had lost their balance. MTieu ive reached the Baltimore 
Depot some of the ears had gone ahead, and four companiee— 
young men — were in the ears unoonscious of wliat was going 
on outside. \Vc thought the people of Baltimore and Mary- 
land were of the same Government, and if not they ought to 
be. (Cheers and applause.) That they had the same 
interest in the Government, the best ever de\'is€d; that 
jMaryland at least waa loyal. A man knocked on the c 
door and told us they were tearing up the track. Our 
Captain said, "Men, file out!" The order was given and we 
marched out. The Captain said, " March as close as you pOB- 
sibly can. Fire on no man unless compelled." We marched 
through railroad iron, bricks and other missiles. We proved 
ourselves brave soldiers — proved that we could wait, at least, 
for the word of command. We were pelted in Baltimore 
nineteen years ago. We lost some of our comrades, and 
others were disabled for life. But we went to Washington. 
We don't claim to be the saviors of the capital ; we take no 
great credit for what we did ; but we did the best we could, 
and ihe result is shown. The succees of our march through 
Baltimore to-day is as indelibly iixed and will ever be as 
fr'esh as that of nineteen years ago, and our reception will 
remain in our licarts and minds as long as life lasts. Mjr j 
iather had six eons, and five were at the front at the 8 
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time. I had learned to think that if Maryland, South Caro- 
lina or Virginia was to declare independence the Government 
would be broken up, and that we would have no country, no 
home, no flag. We were not fighting for Massachusetts, for 
Maryland or for Virginia, but for our country — the United 
States (cheers and applause) — remembering the declaration of 
the great statesman, " Liberty and Union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable." Tliis country went through four years 
of carnage and blood. Few famiUes, North or South, but 
have mourning at their firesides ; but it was not in vain, for 
it has established ttie fact that we are one people, and are an 
all-powerful people. (Prolonged cheers.) Our reception 
to-day has convinced us that the war has ended, and that 
there are Union men in Maryland as in Massachusetts; 
that we are brothers, and will be bo to the end of time; 
that this is one great country; and that the people are 
marching on in amity and power, second to none on the iaoe 
^ of the globe.' (Cheers.) 

" In tlic evening there waB a banquet at the Eutaw House, 
and Judge Geo. William Brown, who was Mayor of Balti- 
more in 1861, presided. Nearly two hundred persons were 
at table. After tiie dinner was over. Judge Brown said i 

'"This is die 19thof April, a day memorable in the annals 
of this city, and in the annals of the country. It is filled in 
my mind with the most painful rcooUectiona of my life, and 
I doubt not that many who are here present share with me 
those feelings. I shall moke but brief allusions to the 
e%'enta of that day. The dty suthorides of Baltimore of 
that time have mostly passed away, and I btlieve I am the 
only one here present to-night. Injustice to the living and 
the dead I have to say that tlie authorities of Baltimore 
faithfully endeavored to do tlioir duty. It is not ncces- 
eary for me, jterhaps, to say so in this presence. (Applause.) 
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It was not their feult that the Massachusetts Sixth Re^ment 
met a bloody reception in the streets of Baltimore. The 
visit of tliat r(^ment on both occasions has a groat and im- 
portant significance. What did it mean in 1861 ? It meant 
ci\'il war; that the irrepressible conflict which Mr. Seward 
predicted had broken out at last, and that, as Mr. LiDOotn 
stud, a house divided against itself cannot stand. A great 
question then presented itself to the country. AVlien war 
virtually began in Baltimore, by bloodshed on both sides, it 
meant that the question must be settled by force whether or 
not the house should staud. It took four years of war, 
waged with indomitable perseverance, to decide it, because 
the combatants on both aides were sustained by deep and 
honest convictions. It is not surprising, looking back coolly 
and calmly on the feelings of that day, that they found vent 
as they did. I am not here to excuse or to apologize, bat to 
acknowledge facts. That was the signiticanoe of the iiret visit 
of the Massachusetts Sixth Regiment, in rcsponise to the call 
of the President of tlie United StateB. After the war there 
was peace. But enforced peace is not suflieient in a family 
of States any more tlian in a household. There mtist be 
among brothers respect, confidence, mutual help and forbear- 
ance, and, above everything, justice and right. After nineteen 
years tlie visit of survivors of the Sixth Massachusetts 
ia, I hope, significant of more than peace. It is, I hope^ 
significant of the fact that there is a true bond of onion 
between the North and the South (applause), and that wo 
are a family of States, all equal, all friends; and if it be, 
there is no one in the countrv who con more fervently tbaok 
God than myself that the old house still stands.' (Ap- 
plause.) 

"Judge Brown offered as a toast: 'The Sixth Regiment of 
Massachusetts ; Baltimore extends to her fraternal greeting.' 
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Virginia, secession of, 88; sends 
Mason to negotiate with Mary- 
land, 84. 

W 

Wallis, S. Teackle, legal adviser to 
Baltimore police commission, 85 ; 
speech to the excited public, 56 ; 



accompanies the Mayor to Wash- 
ington, 71 ; elected to the G^eneral 
Assembly, 79 ; release from arrest, 
108, 109. 

Warfield, Henry M., elected to Gen- 
eral Assembly, 79; release from 
arrest, 108. 

Warner, Major J. P., commands 
Baltimore City Guards, 160. 

Washbume, Mr., meets President 
Lincoln at Washington Depot, 136. 

Watson, Major, company attacked 
in Baltimore, 45. 

Webster, E. H., Got. Hicks's letter 
to, 128. 

Whitefield, the Calyinist, owns 
slaves, 21. 

Williams, George H., counsel for 
John Merryman, 87. 

Winans, Boss, denounces passage of 
troops through Baltimore, 87 ; 
elected to General Assembly, 79 ; 
arrested by Gen. Butler*s order, 87. 

Winder, Wm. H., release from 
arrest, 109. 

Wood, Fernando, tries to make New 
York a free city, 81. 

Wool, General, checks arbitrary 
arrest, 109. 

Worcester, regiment mustered in, 42. 
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The Republic of New Haven. 

A History of Municipal Evolution. 

By CHARLES H. LEVERMORE, Ph. D. 

FrUdv <■- Hhlrry, 1SS4SJ, 7-^" Htpkimi Uniff,ilj. 



This work is a new study, from original records, of a most remarkable J 
chapter of municipal development. Beginning with an English germ in 4 
the Parish of St. Stephen, Coleman Street, London, Dr. Levermore hafl | 
traced the evolution of the Rev. John Davenport's church into a veritable I 
commonwealth, in which the life-forces of Old England circulate anew. 

The Republic of New Haven is unique and one of the mostl 
interesting of all American commonwealths. It was a city-state, self-con- 1 
tained, self-sufficing, hke the municipal commonwealths of antiquity. It ii ' 
impossible to measure the greatness of Greek cities or of the Italianl 
republics by their extent of territory. It is equally impossible to estimate I 
the colonial and municipal life of America by any standards of material | 
greatness. And yet few persons realize how lar-reaching in American 
History is the influence of a single town like New Haven. Not to speak of I 
the intellectual forces which have gone forth Irom that local republic, from | 
its vigorous church-life and from Yale College, bom of the Church, New J 
Haven, like her Mother England, is the parent of a wide-spread colonial I 
system, not unworthy of comparison with that of Greek cities. A glance | 
at the accompanying diagram will illustrate the wonderful evolution of New 
Haven. 




The following table of contents will serve to indicate the scope a 
character of the topics treated in Mr. Levermore's History of New Haven: 

CHAPTER I. The Genesis . 
Famiation of a Stale. — Town-Meeting! 
Policj.— Theophilus Eaton. 

CHAPTER 11. Tkk Evolution of Tows Government.— Social Order.— 

Town Courts.— The Quiitets.— Military Org an i tat ion —The Watch The Manhil. 

—The Town Drummer.- Minor Offices Koads.— Fences Callle.— Supervisor.- 

Doclor.-School-Tcacher.— Viewers and Brevfers.- The Townsmen.— Currency and 
Taxation. 

CHAPTER in. The Land Qusstion.— Official Control over Alienations and 
Dwellings.- Divisions oi the Oulland.- New Haven a Village Community.— Evolu- 
tion of iiubordinate Townships.- The Delaware Company. 

CHAPTEK IV. Tkk Union WITH Connkcttc[;t. The Birth or Nkwakk. 
—A New Party within (he Colony.— Terms of Admission of Strangers.- Inci 
Importance of TowDsmen-^The Village Question. — New Haven and the Ki 
Sluart.— Hcgira to New Jersey, 

CHAPTER V. The Wokk of thk Courts in Judicature and Legisla. 
riON. — Drunkenness. — Sabbath-breaking.— Spiritual Discouragements. — Quakers and 
Witches.— Lewdness.- Methods of Civil Procedure — Legislation concerning Trade 

and Prices Arbitration. — Magisterial Interest in Trade. — Kevival of the Common 

Law and English Usage. 

CHAPTER VI. New Haven a Ccnnecticut Town. 1664-1700— Changes 
in Constitution. — Hopkins Grammar School. — Minister's Tai. — Tithingmen. — Justice 

oFlhc Peace.— Divisions of Land Indian Rescrvalions.-The Village Controversy.- 

Public Benevolence.— Indian Wars.— Villages again Tyranny ol Andros.— Local 

Enactments. — Iniempcrancc. — Funeral Casloms. 

CHAPTER VII. New Haven a CoNNECitcur Town, 1700-1784.— The 
Quarrel with East Haven.- Yale College.— The Walpolean Lethargy.— Sale ot llW' 
Town's Poor.— First Post-Office.- First Oyster Laws.— Sketch of the Town's Co»». 
meree.- The Approach of the Revolution— New Haven during the War.— Co«^ 

millees.— Articles of Confederation. — Treatment of Tories Final Division of thv 

Township.— The Church the Germ of the Town. 

CHAPTER Vlir. The Dual Goveenment. Town and Cnv. 1784- 
1886.— Town-Born nr. Interloper.- First Phases of City Politics— First Charter.- 
Description of the City.^Muiiicipil Improvements. — Fire Department. — Adornment 
of the Green.— Public Letter!^ to the Presidents and Others.- Downfall of Federalism. 
— Slaverv and Abolition. — Municipal Growth. — Sects. — Administrative Changes. — 
Windfall' from Washington.— Liquor Traffic— Light in the Streets — High School — 

Era of Railways.— Needs of the Poor The City Meeting.- Charter of 1857.- Town 

Officers.— City Improvement.— Police and Fire Departments. — In the CivH War. — 
Recent Charters.— Conservative Influences in the Community. 

CHAPTER IX. The Present Municipal Administration.- School Dis- 
trict, — Town Government. — Town-Meeting.— Consolidation. — City Government — 
City Judiciary. — City Executive. — City Legislature, — Legislative Control over the 
Commissions. — Conduct of Comroissions, — Executive Organization. — Administrative 
Courts. — Frequent Elections. — Board of Councilmen. — Choice of Aldermen, 

Appendix A. — Mr. Pierson's Elegy, 

""■■"■ ' ■' "ock. 

s Diarv. 

1, A. U. 1656. 

The volume now ready comprises 350 pages octavo, with various d 
grams and an index. It will be sold, neatly bound in cloth, at $2, 
Subscribers to the Studies can obtain at reduced rates this new voluin 
bound uniformly with the First. Second. Third, and Fourth Series. 
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^^^H While several general histories of Philadelphia have been written, 
1 diere is no history of that city as a municipal corporation. Such a work 
is now offered, based upon the Acts of Assembly, the City Ordinances, the 
State Reports, and many other authorities. Numerous manuscripts in the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, in Public Libraries, and in the Depart- 
ments at Philadelphia and Harrisburg have also been consulted, and 
important facts found therein are now for the first time published. 

The development of the government of Philadelphia affords a pecu- 
liarly interesting study, and is full of instruction to the student of municipal 
questions. The first charter granted by the original proprietor, William 
Penn, created a close, self-elected corporation, consisting of the " Mayor, 
Recorder and Common Council," holding office for life. Such corpora- 
tions survived in England from medieval times to the passage of the Reform 
Act of 1835. The corporation of Philadelphia possessed practically no 
power of taxation, and few and extremely limited powers of any kind. As 
the rapidly growing city required greater municipal powers, the legisla- 
ture, instead of increasing the powers of the corporation which, being self- 



1, was heldindistnist by the citizens, established (rom time to time 

various independent boards, commissions, and trusts for the control of tax- 
ation, streets, poor, etc. These boards were subsequently transformed 
into the city departments as they exist to-day. The State and municipaJ 
legislation, extending over two centuries, is extremely varied and frequently 
experimental. It affords instruction illustrative of almost every form of 
municipal expedient and constitution. 

The development of the city government of Philadelphia has been 
carefully traced through many changes in the powers and duties of the 
mayor, in the election and powers of the subordinate executive officers, in 
the position and relation of the various departments, in the legislative and 
executive powers of councils, in the frequently shifting distribution of 
executive power between the mayor and councils, and in the procedure of 
councils. In iSSj an Act of Assembly was passed providing for a new 
government for Philadelpkia xvhich embodies the latest ideas upon muni- 
cipal questions. 

The history of the government of the city thus begins with the medi- 
eval charter of most contracted character, and ends with the liberal pro- 
visions of the Reform Act of 1883. It furnishes illustrations of almost every 
phase of municipal development. The story cannot fail to interest all those 
who believe that the question of better government for our great cities is 
one of critical importance, and who are aware of the fact that this question 
is already receiving widespread attention. The subject had become so 
serious in 1876 that Governor Hartranft, in his message of that year, called 
the attention of the Legislature to it in the following succinct and forcible 
statement: " There is no political problem that al the present moment occa- 
sions so much just alarm and is obiaining more anxious ihougki than the 
government of cities." 
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The consideration of the subject naturally resolves itself into hve sharply- 
defined periods, to each of which a chapter has been devoted, as indicated 
by the following summary, which, while not exhaustive, will suggest the 
general scope. 

CHAPTER I. First Period, 1681-1701.— Founding of the city. — Functions 
of the Provincial Council. — Slight but certain evidence of some organized city gov- 
ernment prior to Penn's Charter. 

CHAPTER II. Second Period, 1701-1789. — Penn's authority. — Charter of 
1701. — Attributes of the Proprietary Charter ; its medieval character. — Integral parts 
of the corporation. — Arbitrary nature and limited powers. — Acts of Legislature creat- 
ing independent commissions. — Miscellaneous acts and ordinances. — The Revolution. 
— Abrogation of Charter. — Legislative government. — Summary. 

CHAPTER in. Third Period, 1789-1854.— Character of Second Charter.— 
Caases leading to its passage. — A modern municipal corporation. — Supplements. — 
Departments. — Concentration of authority. — Councils. — Bicameral system adopted. — 
Officers, how appointed or elected. — Diminishing powers of the mayor. — Introduction 
of standing committees. — Finance. — Debt. — Revenue. — Review of the period. 

CHAPTER IV. Fourth Period, 1854-1887. — Act of consolidation. — Causes 
leading to its passage. — Features of New Charter. — Supplements. — Extent of ter- 
ritory covered by consolidation. — Character of outlying districts. — New Constitution. 
— Relation of city and county. — Summary of changes effected. — Twenty-five quasi' 
independent departments established. — Encroachment of legislative upon executive 
powers. — Resulting Citizens' Reform movement. — Committee of one hundred. — Con- 
tracts. — Debt. — Delusive methods of finance. — Reform movement in councils. — 
Causes leading to the passage of the Bullit Bill. — Review of the period. 

CHAPTER V. Fifth Period.— Text of the Act of 188 5. —History of the 
passage of the Bullit Bill. — Changes by it effected in the organic law. — Conclusions. 



PRICE. 
The volume will comprise about 300 pages, octavo, and will be sold, 
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